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The Time-Saving, Money-Making 
MOTOR TRUCK 


For rush service, prompt deliveries, greater delivery radius, 
economy and increased business and profits, no better investment 
can be made than Federalized Transportation. 





Federal Motor Trucks give express, transfer and storage men 
greater business efficiency, more miles covered in less time, mean 
more business, better satisfied customers and more of them. 


Get the merchandise to your customers when they want it— 
show them what quick delivery really means with a Federal. 

Federal Trucks are built for the wear and tear of the trans- 
fer business—they are built right in the first place and stay that 
way with the least attention. 





350 of the leading transfer and storage concerns throughout 
the country using 500 Federals have found Federalized Trans- | 
portation the means of increasing their business. i 

There are two sizes of Federals, the I 12-ton in either worm 
or chain drive and the 3!4-ton worm drive. 
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“Investigation means Federalization.’ 


Be sure to see the Federal Exhibit in the Transportation Palace at the Panama Exposition. 


sem) FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY === 


132-140 LEAVITT ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Unmarred, unscratched, and the beau- 
tiful finishes as soft as they were before 
the warehouseman took the furniture. 





TRANSFER & STORAGE is official publication for the 
following : 


THE NATIONAL TEAM OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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Excelsior Packing Pads 


AMERICAN TRANSFERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. +58 
You may have the best facilities on 
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Jesse O. Weis, Des Moines, Iowa...........--. President earth for storing furniture. You may 
Jack SHarp, Omaha, Neb............. Ist Vice President have absolutely fireproof warehouses; 
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MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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done, if a piece of furniture becomes 
scratched on the elevator, putting on 
the wagon or being delivered, it has all 


Officers. 
E. M. Bonn, Nashville, Tenn. ................- President _ been for naught. 
Frep A. BryANn, Chattanooga, Tenn........ Vice President Eliminate the element of chance and 
TF. Catucart, Atlanta, Ga. ..... Secretary and Treasurer insure the safest delivery of your pa- 
tron’s household goods by using the 
SUBSCRIPTION. most efficient and economical method 


of furiture packing — and that is 
EXCELSIOR PACKING PADS. 

These pads are made of the best 
quality of paper container with first 
grade excelsior distributed evenly and 
thoroughly through them. They are 
made of certain sizes and widths best 
calculated to give the maximum of pro- 


In the United States or Dominion of Canada, $1.00 per year, 
which is payable in advance. To Foreign Countries, $1.50 per year. 

If you wish your address changed, be sure to give the old as 
well as the new address. 
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UILT IN truck service as ren- 

dered by The White Company 
proves character of construction 
and insures maximum hauling. 


Pre-purchase service given by White analysts 
enables the buyer to avoid mistakes in select- 
ing the truck for his particular needs. 


Such service advantages—at the time a choice is 
made and thereafter in the highest measure of efficiency 
—are far beyond any service which means only quick 
repairs. The number and size of White fleets is your 
guaranty that such service is delivered — according to 
promise. The growth of White fleets is evidence of 
of satisfaction—for only the satisfied man buys the same 
thing again and again. 


You are invited to submit your transpor- 
tation problemstous. We can help you. 


Exhibiting at the Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific 
Intzrnational Exposition, San Francisco 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN AMERICA 
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Convention time has rolled around again and the 
transfer and storage man who is a member of all the 
associations allied with his business will try to be in 
two or three different places at almost the same time 
next month. The National Team Owners’ Association 
meets at Springfield, Mass., on June 28, 29 and 30. The 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association will con- 
vene at Lake Harbor, Mich., on June 25 and will hold 
forth there until June 27. Those who desire to attend 
both conventions will have to make some close connec- 
tions. Luckily the American Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion <loes not meet this year until September at Los 
Angeles. Judging from the improvement in business 
conditions that has taken place within the last few 
months, the unprecedented season in the moving and 
storage business this spring and the optimistic outlook 
for the future, these two conventions should be well 
attended this year as thev were last. 

SS on 


Reports coming in from the various cities throughout 
the country indicate that Horse Tag Day which is June 
? this vear, will be much more broadly observed than it 
was last year. San Francisco, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia have always been the strong supporters of Horse 
Tag Day and so far this year Houston, Tex., has taken 
it up as have several other cities. Horse Tag Day de- 
serves all the support it can get and it must be gratifying 
to the members of the National Team Owners’ Asso- 
ciation who first backed up the movement to see it 
gaining in strength every year. 

** * 


Speaking of conventions, the New York. Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association will meet in July. The 
spot and the date have not yet been decided on from 
all we can hear. The meeting held at Lake Hopatcong 
last July was the most successful the association had 
ever seen and we predict that the record of last July 
wili be broken this summer, 

Last vear the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association went to its convention by water. This 
vear they are going by rail. The inference is obvious. 
This year members of the National Team Owners’ As- 


sociation can go to their convention by water it they 
choose, but it’s salt water and there isn’t the likelihood 
of its being yuite so choppy. Any old sali irom an 
Ohio river town will tell you that a long roll is better 


than a short chop. 
e 8 


In the April number of TRANSFER & STORAGE, 
we quoted from a letter received from H. W. Keyes, 
manager for the Metropolitan Storage Warchouse Co. 
of Cambridge, Mass., in which Mr. I<eyes said that 
“most of the warehouses in Boston are old barns, fac- 
tories or loft buildings made over into warehouses and 
are for the most part, the worst kind of firetraps.” Our 
well-known friend L. G. Myers, superintendent for the 
Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co., of Boston, took ex- 
ception to this statement and asked that it be corrected. 
As far as its connection is concerned, we have always 
been under the impression that Mr. Keyes was right as 
far as he went. We based our opinion, not on actual 
knowledge of the warehousehouse conditions in Boston 
but on the opinions of others and on a general impres- 
sion gained from the few up-to-date warehouse concerns 
that seem to be doing business in Boston. Boston seems 
to lack in up-to-the-minute warehouse companies. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Keyes did not make any 
sweeping statement that all the Boston warehouses are 
in this class. He said “for the most part.” We knew 
of the Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co. at the time we 
quoted Mr. Keyes, and had Mr. Keyes made a sweep- 
ing statement we should have corrected him, knowing 
full well that the Suffolk is an up-to-date fireproof 
warehouse of the best kind. But certainly, a city the 
size of Boston should have more than one or two stor- 
age warehouses of the same class as the Suffolk. We 
confess we do not know of the others, if these exist. If 
Mr. Keyes is altogether wrong, and our own impres- 
sion is altogether wrong, we are sure that Mr. Keyes 
would be as glad as we would be ourselves to have some- 
one set us both right. Mr. Keyes made a general state- 
ment which left room for exceptions and so far as we 
know, the Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co. is the only 
exception as far as household goods warehouses are 


concerned. What’s the answer? 





News of the Month—Past and Present—in Picture. : 
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MAY MEANS MUCH 
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ie THE WARE HOUSE OUTLOOK 1S VERY BRIGHT THS YEAR. | 
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Seventy-five Ton Wagon Used by the Turner Cartage Co., of Detroit, Mich. 


A Modest Request. the company. The service and selling agency has been 
| oe ere thj put in the hands of J. H. Sharkey, who was formerly 
| A reques rent into the Legisiature this year tor ; 5 ' : : 

ae so es ; with the Mid-town Garage, the Twenty-fifth street gar- 














{ an appropriation of #5,000 to encourage and_ secure 


breeding of draft horses in Massachusetts. Consider- 
ing that we import about $5,000,000 worth of draft 
horses in a year, an expenditure of something like $5,- 
000 for a few years so that draft horses can be raised 
right here in the State is a modest request enough. But 
the members were so busy over the consideration of 
plans for a $600,000 wing for the State House, that they 
could not possibly think of sparing $5,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts farmers It is impossible to carry on farming, 
teaming, etc., without draft horses. 

The introduction of better breeds would soon make 
it unnecessary to import much from abroad, and in any 
case the war is using up horses so rapidly that it will 
soon be impossible to get many from the other side. 
Massachusetts abounds in good pasturage. The de- 
mand for big, powerful draft horses in this country 
soon will be enormous. It is short sighted not to give 
the farmers a little aid, now, toward the establishment 
of an industry that would help to make them independ- 
From the “Boston Globe.” 





ently prosperous, in time. 





Novel Pestal Contract Let. 


The contract for the delivery and collection of par- 
cel post packages in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, New York City, has been awarded to the 
Monahan Express Co., a large transfer concern. The 
contract differs from others in that the trucks are to 
be assigned one to each depot as designated by the pos- 
tal authorities, to collect parcels from the parcel boxes 
and to deliver post matter throughout each district. 

Twenty-five one-ton trucks will be required for the 
work, and in addition, five in reserve. The contract 
goes into effect July 1 next and covers the 2-year period 
to June 30, 1917. The Monahan company has ordered 
thirty Denby one-ton trucks for this work, and has 
taken the Denby agency for the Metropolis. The com- 
pany will establish a new garage north of One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth street, auxiliary to the main building of 


age and with the New York and New England branch 
of the Universal Motor Truck Co. The Monahan Ex- 
press Co. operates twenty-eight trucks, sixteen of which 
are rented to other business concerns, and also owns 150 
horses. In addition to the above service, the Monahan 
company will rent trucks on a yearly contract basis.— 
From *“The Commercial Vehicle.” 





~ New Plans for Loading Trucks. 


Some time ago Marcus M. Marks, president of the 
Borough ot Manhattan, sent a letter to the architects 
throughout the city in which he requested their co- 
operation in his efforts to keep the sidewalks free of 
obstructions caused by the shipping and handling of 
merchandise. He has received assurances from many 
of them of such co-operation. 

A noteworthy incident is the arrangement of the 
new building of the.Eagle Pencil Company, which is 
to be erected at 703 to 707 East Thirteenth street, be- 
tween Avenues C and D, in which the architects, Buch- 
man & Fox, have made arrangements whereby all the 
loading of trucks and moving of freight will be accom- 
plished within the confines of the building. With the 
exception of the main entrance hall and an inclosed 
storage space, the entire first floor will be utilized as a 
loading platform and driveway, with generous space for 
the movement of trucks. This loading platform is open 
on two sides, protected at night by bi-folding doors. 

This plan means that all loading is taken off the 
street, which is left free and unincumbered for pedes- 
trian traffic. Along the easterly side of the building a 
space ten feet in width has been reservect, which will be 
utilized as a driveway for trucks in addition to the 
space given up for that purpose within the actual 
bounds of the building. 

Were this plan to be universally adopted it would, 
to a very large extent, relieve in many sections of the 
city the present congestion of traffic. 
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To Draft Model Traffic Ordinance for New 
York. 
The Mayor’s Central Committee on Street Traffic 


and Safety of New York City, has decided to form a 
committee to consist of one representative of each line 


of business, which uses the streets of New York for |. 


traffic purposes, to unify their views and formulate a 
draft of an ordinance for submission to the Mayor’s 
Central Committee on Street Traffic and Safety. This 
ordinance is to cover the needs and requirements of all 
classes of traffic, 

The following gentlemen have been nominated for 
membership on this committee: R. H. Johnston, Auto 
Dealers’ Association; J. S. Marvin, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce: D. C. Fenner, Electric Vehicle 
Association; J. C. Lincoln, Merchants’ Association of 
New York City; J. P. Geagan, New York Coal Dealers’ 
Association; Roderick J. Stephens, Brotzx Coal Dealers’ 
Association; T. K. Sleeper, Wholesale Grocer’s’ Asso- 
ciation; George H. Pride, Heavy Haulage Interests; 
Joseph K. Orr, Team Owners’ Association; Olin J. 
Stephens, Bronx Board of Trade; E. L. Barnard, Lum- 
bermen’s Association; George N. Reinhardt, Hay Deal- 
ers’ Association; T. D. Pratt, Motor Truck Club of 
America, Inc.; Major H. C. Wilson, Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers; Charles S. Morris, Van Owners’ As- 
sociation; Charles G. Bond, attorney; D. S. Horton, 
Milk Dealers’ Association; Elmer Thompson, Automo- 
bile Club of America; €ol. W. S. Patten, United States 
of America, retired; D. E. Dealey, New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 





Renner Resigns from Draymen’s Association 
Managership. 


A meeting of the Draymen’s Association of San 
l‘rancisco was held in that city on March 31, to elect a 
manager to succeed George Renner, who after 15 years 
of Service in that capacity, has been obliged-to resign 
on account of failing health. Mr. Renner’s resignation 
was accepted and resolutions of regret at losing his 
services and of appreciation of his long and faithful at- 
tention to the duties of the office were passed. 

F. J. Devlin was chosen by acclimation to succeed 
Mr. Renner as manager, and as Mr. Devlin has been 
secretary of ihe association for the past 14 years, the 
cwo offices were consolidated. 

Mr. Renner leaves the association on a solid and 
prosperous footing. The Draymen’s Association is one 
of the most prominent commercial organizations of the 
city. It was the first organization to pass resolutions 
against any increase in rates after the great fire of 1906. 
This resolution was lived up to by all the members until 
the proper time came for all concerned to increase the 
rates. 

The following officers were elected besides the man- 
age and secretary: President, C. L. Tilden; first vice 
president, James McNab; second vice president, Henry 


Jacob; treasurer, J. A. Watters, sergeant-at-arms, John 
Hunter. Ali of these officers have served since the or- 
ganization of the association 15 years ago. There were 
about 135 members present at this meeting, this being 
the best attended meeting the association has ever held, 
from a percentage standpoint. 





Arrangements for National’s Convention at 
: Springfield. 


As the National Team Owners’ Association’s annual 
convention. opens in Springleld, Mass., on, Monday, 
June 28, it is expected that many of the delegates will 
arrive in Springfield on the preceding Saturday and 
spend Sunday there. Beginning on Monday morning, 
business meetings will be held during the 3 days of 
the convention for the men and shopping tours and 
expeditions to the various points of interest around 
Springfield will be made. Springfield lies in beautiful 
country and round about it are numerous places of his- 
torical and natural scenic interest. 

The Thirteenth Annual Banquet will be held on 
Tuesday evening in the Springfield auditorium. 

As President Fay has announced, many interesting 
and important questions will come up at the conven- 
tion. He has hinted that some things of vital moment 
will be thought up. 

TRANSFER & STORAGE is not aware just what 
these things of “vital importance” are, but if we might 
hazard a few guesses we would say that the re-consider- 
ation cf the Tailboard Delivery Fight, with plans for 
the future would be one of them. We would guess also 
that the association is to consider the question of motor 
trucks versus horses, a question of extreme importance 
and one that was not touched upon at the Pittsburgh 
convention. 





Would Repave Streets to Bear Trucks. 


That it is difficult to determine just how much dam- 
age is being inflicted on boulevards and streets by heavy 


‘commercial vehicles is shown by reports filed with the 


Board of Public Utilities of Los Angeles, by F. D. 
Howell, chief railway engineer, and Homer Hamlin, 
city engineer, who have just completed an investigation 
in compliance with council instructions. The Utilities 
3oard approved the reports and forwarded them to the 
city council, with a letter pointing out that the data are 
such that it 1s impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions. 

“The relation between a special tax for heavy 
trucks,” the Utilities Board said, “and the maintenance 
charges of the lighter roads and streets should be taken 
up by the street department. It might be advisable to 
exclude heavy trucks from roads and streets with weak 
foundations until such time as they are brought up to 
the required standard of strength.” 

In his report Engineer Howell says that the life of 





(Continued on Page 9.) 
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The following paper, dealing with the labor ques- 
tion, was read at the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation’s Convention in Kansas City last December, 


by Walter C, Reid of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., of 


New York City. The paper follows in full. 

So much has been said and written as to the pro- 
motion of efficiency, the co-operation of the employer 
and the employe, and the application of the Golden 
Rule in handling help at the various warehousemen’s 
conventions that I am presuming on your patience by 
taking up your time and further discussing these sub- 
jects, but when after all that has been said and written, 
and well said and well written we still find intelligent 
employers, seeking to promote their prosperity, without 
at the same time considering their obligation to labor, 
it would seem that there may be an excuse for adding 
a few more words, even though they may be a repeti- 
tion. A continual dropping may wear away a stone, 
as it were. 

As many of you know, we in New York are troubled 
every spring and fall by a scarcity of good help; a skel- 
eton force is kept through the summer and winter, to 
be added to as the busy seasons approach, and at the 
end of these seasons this enlarged force is again re- 
duced. The supply of good men does not equal the de- 
mand, for usually other lines of industry are busy dur- 
ing our busy season and labor is attracted to these 
lines by reason of the larger compensation or more 
regular hours of employment. The other industries 
get the cream and we get the leavings. How, then, 
can the situation be improved? We must either offer 
more steady employment or offer a higher rate of wages 
to those that have only season employment. The ware- 
houses that do not cater to outside removal work can 
offer fairly steady employment, as there is usually work 
around the house sufficient to keep a corps of reliable 
men occupied. Those warehouses that seek removal 
work, of course, must materially increase their force, 
and movers that have no warehouses must increase 
theirs in a still greater degree. Notwithstanding the 
fact that much greater care is expected of our help to- 
day than was expected years ago, and that the cost of 
living is much higher, the rate of wages paid has in- 
creased but little, and when through press of business 
and lack of help we have worked our men long hours to 
our profit, little thought has been given to the justice of 
paying them for the extra work they have performed.’ 
The natural result has been the forming of labor unions 
to secure by united effort what the employer has not 
been fair enough to grant of his own initiative. There 
vere strikes at several warehouses and agreements were 
signed granting a stipulated wage, a ten-hour day, and 
time and one-half for overtime. As the union realized 
its increasing strength, it reached out to take in houses 
that had always been liberal with their help—houses 





In Partnership With the Boss 


that had been paying overtime, allowing vacations, etc., 
even though the employes of some of these had no de- 
sire to enter into the union. The situation became 
so threatening that a number of employers joined to- 
wether and entered into a uniform agreement with the 
union, increasing the rate of compensation and allow- 
ing straight time for overtime for more than ten hours 
work, and time and one-half for holidays, and urged 
their employes to enter into the union. It was believed 
that this unionizing process would hold the men more 
together, so that help would be more readily available 
when wanted. The warehouses were working in har- 
mony with the union, and all seemed well. The liberal 
houses still treated their men liberally, but with a few 
exceptions those who had previously caused the trouble 
began to study the agreement to see how the cost 
could be cut, in the face of the fact that the employers 
had agreed on an advanced scale, with a result that 
while the agreement, when interpreted in a_ liberal 
spirit, is a good one for both sides, if technicalities are 
taken advantage of, the employe may be worse off than 
he was before. ‘There is a provision in the agreement 
for the employment of extra helpers by the hour at a 
rate of 25 cents. A warehouseman in the upper part of 
the city called on the union for two helpers, who were 
sent. An hour was required to go to and from the 
warehouse, and 10 cents car fare. The warehouseman 
employed the men an hour and a hali and paid them 37 
cents each, not 28 cents, and let them go. Here were 
two men occupied a total of two and one-half hours 
from the time they started, for which they received net 
27 cents, after deducting the car fare. Another had 
certain contracts that must be carried out between 10 
a. m. and 10 p. m. ‘After harnessing up early in the 
morning the men must’wait until 10 o’clock unless other 
work developed. The employer thought he should not 
pay for the two or more hours the men were standing 
around. Another, previous to signing the agreement, 
had been giving his men vacations in the summer and 
paying them for holidays. He immediately stopped this 
practice, with the result that his men, in the aggregate, 
were getting little if any more than they had _ been 
previously receiving. These men did not in the begin- 
ning wish to join the union. They were ordered to 
do so by their employer. They were actually assessed 
for being loyal to their employer. As partners of the 
boss, they were getting small dividends. As partners 
of the boss, under a liberal interpretation of the union 
agreement, they are receiving none too much for their 
services. 

In a recent discussion at a meeting of warehouse- 
men, a large employer of labor claimed that he had 
a perfect right to hire labor at the lowest price he could. 
One of this man’s vans recently delivered a load at a 
warehouse in which I am interested. This van at the 
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time was guarded by five policemen. These gentlemen 
are on the wrong tack. In busy times we may have work 
at twenty or more different points. The men handling 
this work are representing us. We cannot be on the spot. 
We must rely on their judgment, care and honesty. If 
their work is not made interesting, how can we expect 
thein to give the best service? And yet, by giving only 
the best service can we hope to properly develop our 
business. 

There are a hundred and one problems being put up 
to these men constantly. A man is sent to unload a car; 
he finds shortages or pieces damaged. If he is not care- 
ful you may be called upon to make good the loss or 
damage. A driver may find more goods at a removal 
than expected. The goods may not be in shape for re- 
moval. He has collection to make. If he declines to 
receive a check, you may get the ill will of a customer 
you value most highly. Some of us send men_ half 
across the continent to pack and load goods for ship- 
ment. Weare entirely in the hands of our men. If they 
are not careful wé suffer. If they do good work we get 
the benefit of it. In both instances they receive their 
wages. Isn't it up to us to arouse their interest? Should 
we not endeavor to show that we have a greater interest 
in them than the mere payment of wages? 

The advantages of applying the Golden Rule to busi- 
ness are I think becoming quite generally recognized. 
Where can we apply the rule better than in our deal- 
ings with our men? We allow our clerks pay for the 
holidays—why not our laboring help? The holidays 
in the year are but three per cent of the working days. 
Surely, this seeming loss should be made up by in- 
creased efficiency due to the change from the constant 
grind. Working men long hours is a strain on our 
service. Our men, like ourselves, are entitled to some 
relaxation. Accidents occur more frequently when men 
are worked long hours. They become careless. We 
cannot afford to have our men get careless. More 
goods are misplaced and more breakages and damages 
occur when men are tired out from overwork. 

Well paid labor that is not overworked should repay 
the higher wage in better work. Good treatment of help 
places you at an advantage over your competitor, as 
a desire is created among the best help to seek employ- 
ment with you. I read a letter shortly before leaving 
home from a pleased customer—it read something like 
this: “I have moved many times, but in the course of 
my experience I have never had such careful service as 


I received from your man John Smith.” Now John 


Smith under the union scale draws $3 per day wages. 
sill Jones, an average mover, not as expert, received 
the same compensation. Yom Brown who slams his 
work through without thought or care receives the same 
pay. The union has fixed it. How are we to show our 
appreciation of John Smith’s work and encourage Bill 
Jones and Tom Brown to bring their work up to the 
same level? We must show them that by the exer- 
cise of greater care and judgment they will be entitled 
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to privileges, time allowances during sickness, days off 
when they can be spared, or in other ways that may 
be thought out. Of course if they do not respond, it 
is then time to consider replacing them with others who 
will. Men sometimes get into a corner through sick- 
ness, or they are encouraged to purchase goods on in- 
stailments beyond their means; they get into debt. It 
is up to us to get their confidence and help them, as 
we usually can with good advice and assistance. Many 
a man gets the habit of using intoxicating liquors 
thrcugh worry over debt or family troubles at home. 
A little help from us may reclaim this man. We should 
be his friend and make him our friend. This is a day 
of co-operation. We have co-operation among the em- 
ployers and the workman has his union. ‘The interests 
of the employer and the employes should not be an- 
tagonistic but in harmony, and it is up to us to keep 
this so. It is a pleasure to have patrons ask for certain 
men to do their work, for then you know the work is 
well done. It is worth something to be told “You al- 
ways send me such nice men.” If we arouse a man’s 
interest in his work he at once graduates from a mere 
machine to an intelligent thinking being. It is fine to 
learn that our men have every confidence in us—then 
the incentive is there to do good work. We want to 
encourage this spirit, teach our men to feel that our in- 
terests are their interests; that we are looking out for 
them; that we are interested in their affairs outside of 
their daily routine. And when we hear them talking of 
“our teams,” “our vans” and “our warehouses,” we may 
begin to feel that they are our partners and that a spirit 
has been aroused that looks a long way beyond Saturday 
night. 





Is South Water Street Doomed? 


America’s most congested thoroughfare, South 
Water street, Chicago, is thinking about moving. This 
famous street for many years has been the produce mar- 
ket of Chicago. A produce business of over three hun- 
dred million dollars is conducted here annually, and 
each year the volume increases. Hundreds of car loads 
of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry and veal are 
hauled into this market and out of it by team each day. 
This street has no railroad facilities. In spite of Chi- 
cago’s reputation for enterprise, business is still carried 
on in this street in the most primitive of ways. As 
South Water street is right in the heart of Chicago’s 
office district, it is blamed for much of the congestion 
of the Chicago loop. And now the famous old land- 
mark is talking of moving. A site for a new produce 
terminal has been selected at Thirty-ninth street, be- 
tween Ashland and Western avenues, where it is planned 
to expend $20,000,000 for modern and efficient facilities 
for handling America’s perishable produce. This new 
site possesses the unique distinction of being the only 
place in Chicago to which all railroads, under their own 
power, can bring and deliver all shipments and from 
which all railroads, under their own power, can take all 
shipments. 
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Fees for Pennsylvania Trucks. 


As amended, the bill now in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature increases the fees for pneumatic-tired vehicles as 
follows : 

Motorcycles, from $3 to $4; under twenty horse- 
power, from $5 to $6; from twenty to thirty-five horse- 
power, from $10 to $12; from thirty-five to fifty horse- 


power, from $15 to $20; above fifty horsepower, from 


$20 to $30. 
The increased fees for solid-tired vehicles are: 
Less than 4,000 pounds, from $5 to $10; from 4,000 
to 5,000 pounds, from $10 to $15; from 5,000 to 10,000 
pounds, from $15 to $20; from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds, 
from $20 to $25; from 15,000 to 24,000 pounds, from 
$25 to $35. 





Rail and Lake Rates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that a hearing will be held in Chicago at the 
Federal building on June 16, before Examiner Marshall, 
with respect to the recently advanced rail and lake rates. 

The rates were advanced by the Rail and Lake lines 
in order to maintain the differential basis that existed 
prior to the advance of the all-rail rates which was au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the “Five Per Cent Case,” but were suspended before 
they became operative. 

The Commission in the “Five Per Cent Case” held 
that no advance could be allowed in the rail and lake 


rates. 





Hewitt Bill Passed. 


Hereafter motor trucks will have to pay the same 
registration fee in New York State as passenger cars, 
provided Governor Whitman signs the Hewitt bill, 
which passed the legislature on April 24. The fee up to 
twenty-five horsepower is $5 and from twenty-five to 
thirty-five horsepower, $10. There was little opposition 
to the Sullivan bill, which provides that regardless of 
the age of a car the same fee must be paid. Hereto- 
fore cars 4 years old have been given a half rate. 

The Hewitt-Sullivan bill was killed through the ef- 
forts of the Automobile Trade Association of New York 
State. The measure was recommended and died in 


comumnittee. 





No Change in Size of Vans in 30 Years. 

Charles S. Morris, president of the New York Van 
Owners’ Association, in protesting against the proposed 
limitations on horse vehicles and motor trucks in New 
York City stated that in 30 years moving vaus have 
hardly changed in size. There are 5,000 of these in New 
York City, he said, all of about the same size. These 
are 15 feet long, and with their poles are longer than 
24 feet. They would just come within a 30-foot limit, 
and then not with double tandem teams. He stated 
that the present standard van was a protection to the 


public against excessive charges, and for this reason 
they should not be changed. The van business is one, 
of rush seasons, May and October. To make the vans 
smailer would increase the cost of moving, and make it 
very difficult to accommodate the rush. 





Would Repave Streets to Bear Trucks. 


(Contiuued from Page 6.) 


a street or highway is not measured in years, but the 


work it does. Howell adds: 

“When excessive loads have compressed the base 
and foundation and formed longitudinal trenches in 
which the wheels then run, this is not ordinary wear and 
tear but construction for light traffic subjected to heavy 
traffic, and would seem to be the cause of the bad con- 
ditions of the roads mentioned in the city engineer’s 
report.” 

‘Maintenance should commence as soon as the sur- 
face begins to show wear.” 

Howell says that a four-ton truck would do about 
90 per cent of the damage chargeable to a ten-ton truck, 
and a heavy five-passenger touring car about 48 per 
cent. 

‘In conclusion,’ says Howell “I would call attention 
to the damage due from defective street surface to the 
vehicles.” 

In his report Engineer Hamlin says that after careful 
observation no evidence was found directly charging the 
heavy type of commercial truck with any special injury 
to pavements with the exception of those roadways 
which were not designed for that class of traffic. Hamlin 
says: 

‘The result of my observation has been that on those 
streets which are of light construction, such as oiled 
and graveled-oiled streets, the heavy trucks and the 
continuous travel of heavy loaded sand wagons show a 
decided breaking up of the street surface. 

‘This is especially noticeable in those streets to the 
west of the city center over which power trucks are 
being driven loaded with earth from foundation excava- 
tions, and on the north side of Ninth street, east of Santa 
Fe avenue, which is subjected to a heavy gravel-haul, 
with horses and steel-tired wagons. 

“Los Feliz road on the north side from the Los 
Angeles river to Vermont avenue, an oiled macadam 
surface, is also showing a decided wear from this source.” 





New California Truck Tax. 


Under the conference bill introduced in the Califor- 
nia Senate recently by Senator Birdsall, motor trucks 
will be taxed $5 for 4,000 pounds of empty weight and 
more for greater weights up to 8,000 pounds, for which 
a tax of $20 is imposed. License plates will not be 
changed yearly, but a small disk, indicating the year, 
will be attached each season. 





How Many Hours Do Your Horses Work? 
e ® * 
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RECORD OF HORSE INVESTMENT. 


Form 212 10-21-14 250 








Horse No. Sex Color Weight BOUGHT FROM Date Cost Exe tsar Left Service Remarks 
i ware Bay 1600 Western Horse Exchang 6-36-12 326 10. 335 | 
2 Geldg.Bleck 1660 a . = 6-15-12 400 10. 410 2-13-13 1d $50.00 
3 5: . 1560 2 ° . 6-16-12 376 10. 385 
4 Were Bay 1400 s. ° ” 6-16-12 525 10 336 
8 2 . 1350 ” 2 se 6-25-12 300 «(10 310 = 3 1l-l0-15 Sold $10.00 
6 Geldg. * 1460 . “i . 6-16-12 326 10 335 
7 *  Phite 1500 » ” . S-16-18 360 10 360 7 
8 Mare ” 1600 e ” ? f—16—12 S60 10 360 7-10-14 Sold $10.00 
9 " Bey 1460 ‘ Kc ” 6-16-12 326 10 336 
10 ¥5 Black 1560 Central Horse ‘arket 12-10-12 360 «6 386 
ll *  hite 1600 “ - sy 12-10-12 360 8606 38600 Bw B14 Sold $126.00 
12 Geldg. Bay $1600 16 6 . 12-10-12 360 6 366 
13 * vhite 1500 ° “ 12-10-12 3256 426 330 

he Mare Bleck 1650 . ‘2 12-10-12 400 6 (#5 
16 " ° 1250 ” . ” 12-10-12 300 5 306 1262412 Sold $60.00 
1s “  Phite 1600 ” . eg 1210-12 375 386380 
pT Geldg. Bay 1600 ? ? ° 12-10-12 850 6 356 

18 " White 1350 ” 2a ° 12-10-12 326 6 330 8614 Sold $10.00 
19 " Brom 1550 8. K. Philips Sons 3-10-13 350 4 «4354 
20 mere Bay i660 * “ rs 3-10-15 400 4 404 


The costs of transportation and de- 
livéry systems employing horses are ful- 
ly as important and as worthy of con- 
sideration as costs of motorized trans- 
portation. It is only by an impartial 
comparison of two methods that you can 
determine which is the most efficient and 
economical. 

Very few transfer or storage com- 
panies keep records of the cost of their 
horses except in the usual bookkeeping 
system of the firm. Figures on the cost 
of maintaining and operating horses are 
not easily obtained. 

One of the most important consider- 
ations in working out a system for keep- 
ing track of the cost of horses as with 
motor trucks, is the number of hours 
each horse actually works. In order that 
this information may be obtained in an 
accessible form, R. C. Hargreaves, traf- 
fic expert for the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., has worked out the set of forms 
given herewith. 

The backbone of the entire system for 
finding the number of hours that each 
spends in productive labor or wunpro- 
ductive idleness is that headed “Record 


of Horse Hours Worked,” shown here- 
with, this sheet is kept for every barn 
for a weekly period. It is kept by the 
barn foreman. 

The sheet is 11% by 12 inches in size. 
In the upper left hand corner is put the 
date and the name of the stable with 
the sheet number. Under the’ heading 
“Horse” is inserted the number of each 
horse, the number on the sheet corre- 
sponding with a number on the hoof of 
the animal. To the right of this space 
is a place for remarks as: to whether or 
not the horse was ill on any particular 
day or other information. Then, under 
the headings of the different days of 
the week is inserted the time that each 
horse leaves the barn and the time of 
that horse’s return, followed by the num- 
ber of hours that the horse was out of 
the barn, presumably working, this be- 
ing the difference between the time out 
and the time in. 

As an example to show how this form 
is to be used, let us take the case of 
horse No. 32, the sixth in the column. 
It will be observed that this horse left 
the barn at 7:15 on Sunday and returned 


10 


at 12:15 a total of 5 hours out of the 
barn. On Monday, Horse No. 32 left 
the barn at 6 o’clock and returned at 
4:30, giving a total of 10% working 
hours. The same course may be follow- 
ed through the remaining days of the 
week, it being observed that there are 
no time notations for Thursday, show- 
ing that the horse did not leave the 
barn on that day. 

At the far right of the sheet are total- 
ed the number of hours that the horse 
had worked that particular month up 
to the beginning of the week for which 
the sheet is being kept. In the next 
column is put the total number of hours 
that each particular horse worked that 
week. : 

Thus, horse No. 32 worked 36 hours 
in all during the month for which re- 
cord was being kept, up to’ the beginning 
of the week for which this sheet acted 
as a record. By the end of the week. 
when this sheet had been completely 
hlled out, from Sunday to Saturday, the 
horse had worked 45 ‘hours more. 

At the bottom of the sheet is the 
daily summary. Opposite the heading, 
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gone to work. The second item, “Not 
Working” indicates the number of 
horses left standing in the stable after 
the working ones have left and includes 
sick, idle and resting horses. The third 
item “Hours Worked” is a total figure 
for that day of the number of hours 
each horse is out of the stable. It is 
found by adding the figures in the 
“hours” column for each horse on that 
day. The last item, “Hours Available” 
is simply the product obtained by multi- 
plying the number of horses charged to 
yard by 24, the number of hours in the 
day. Both the “Charged to Yard” and 
“Not Working” figures are averaged at 
the far right of the sheet instead of to- 
taled as the others are. 

The next form in the system is the 
“Monthly Summary of Horse Hours 
Worked.” This is taken for all the 


vose is to provide a concise summary of 
the data shown on the form “Record of 
Horse Hours Worked.” The third 
form, “Yearly Summary of Horse Hours 
Worked” is similar to the second but 
is for a yearly period instead of a month- 
ly one. The information for this is ob- 
tained from the monthly summary. 

The last form in the system is the 
sheet headed “Record of Horse Invest- 
ment”. ‘This form is self-explanatory 
also and needs no further comment. 

In looking over the forms submitted 
herewith it should be remembered that 
the figures given are only for purposes 
of illustrating how the forms are to be 
used. It should be taken into consider- 
ation that every business has its own 
little pecularities and that a standard 
form system that will suffice for one busi- 
ness will not be directly adaptable to 


ee. 
Week Commencing Sept. & 1914. PEDERAL COAL & COKE COMPANY NOTE:—Begin every week on 2 
‘ : 2 mee ne ¢) eee new sheet. and whea the month 
_.__Clinton ___ Stable : Satur. 
r Record of Horse Hours Worked oe ee deraiéen mei on 
Sheet fo. aP Se of / , \ a new sheet. 
i 
| HORSE SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY TOTAL 
| Ne Remiacks Out In Hrs Out in Hes Out In Hrs. Out In Hes, Out in Hes. Out Ta Hrs. Out in Hrs. Phen Mie. te wei | 
/ ; Z Be > ae 
24 eee gO if ye eee. 3. o Sn sa 2 6 & 7 un .6 ee 443 
ee f — <a b Sf 3 Be o™ i” Se 
is oe oe ie oe ee 1 79°° 6” 6 ae Oe ee 443 
- , y, eal és eZ s “3 ~J " ies 
R ¢ pest cee SE nt gg ie Oh Ba, 0.6. SS be PL ae, a 
in ¢ , fro nm 9: of 
2 —~ = 9g J nel um -20 6 mee Pe ahs ee 
| hea —o mo 6 6 em 8 Oe ae a ee ee 
“ asi Poy” ‘ A P _~ - ute oe : 
22 [Pr 4g i SP. te FE wa) 2 aS 0 6 w” B&O VM 6 3 
=~ ws” a—_ , ? a ” e ae os 
2 _ — 9 & ae ll te 6. 6 Fs Bit aT +* b . pe 0 2Be 38 
| Ho a Ge ae ee 6 — 6 6.2 6 me tt 26 4836 463 
, 4 4 / ; f7? « # > ¢ te f eure . os seamed Je aor ; 
| Flo tefl LF 6 OOF ae FF BR 86 Fee hi EE vs SO a 
YX n§-i0hm — Qo=— -—- eoe- = 9 at @ . Fs Aa RA EDP SA SOT E: 16 9 
2 a « 3 2 
; 4O eA Oe ames (re OG ee een, SS @ ¢ co IR. sat Rea ee 
ae — =~ 0 8 # 9g ht Een ee as ee oe 
e%, a i” é Pe Jr «So ae ba nes - soesisnatont erquesreninncene sith ee enn 
Go mm 7-4 1¢ © S 3a ——— @ ie Gate 36-792 
”, y, ” 3 0 os peo oe ad Je - de i ES da 
JS — = @~¢ 6 tf y 6 K* oe + yes : 28 38 
« 442 Fm j é fo ad ad fs “tes * 
Kas eee ee ee ee eee ff ele fg eee ae a ae 
Ff od. é ae as 11 - st re — owner ra) qummemanmnnrinignigtattin taint ie oo. A A AAAS GA AEA PRO te A . aaa 36 hl 
S » — enna re) io & E , 10 ; , A 5 Psi Y on ige il —@ sme 0 ~ 2 +S 7 36 3683 
ae — — f ‘ss 4 oe i tt ‘ 
7 aE ig Oe AE Pm, 8 ee a fe 6 8 o.43 G6 wh wd - 
Sid Oem EON 2 /> Seek Oo ake oe 32 46 
a FE ‘Je 2 , a + — f a 
we! —io— 6 & oe 8 6 Sd Oe ee ew ee ee oe 
jr ee aa é f f - 3? * o 5 att oe ‘ils pas. > 
; “So hee" “a 93 6 ee 2 ee Ee if Oco oe 27 39 
~ pints! vite eee ~ come ee eee > u ° oe ee 
bs am ome @.. & 1-6 b&b Risr ©. 6S” OF ee Oe 46 22 
= Bate “<a 4 ot r “ a ~=_ oa” j _ 
2 — Ce eB ee ee - a Se 2 O. 1h. 32 69 
or ee Oe Oe S 3 Be Se | ua-—-— @ 25 «=O 
DAILY SUMMARY (To be filled ia by office) 
Charged to yd. * 26 25 26 23 23 22 22 25 23.6 
Not Workiss * 19 7 8 6 4 a 6 8 9 
Hours Worked 46 1714 153 136 1793 167 81 T61R 4 9423 
Hrs. Availsble 600 600 600 552 562 528 628 3000 «86 $960 
* Average Porm 212 10-21-14 1M 
“Charged to Yard” is put the number of stables on a sheet 8% by 11 inches. another. However, these forms are 
horses in the stable before any have ‘This form is self-explanatory. Its pur- given as a suggestion rather than as a 
standard which must be adhered to. It 


should be observed that the only entries 
made by any of the stable men are those 
made on the “Record of Horse Hours 
Worked” sheet by the stable foreman. 
All other entries are made by the book- 
keeping department. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish between the entries made by 
the stable foremen and those of the 
bookkeeping department, for the latter 
are typewritten. 





This review eddition of the Bartles- 
ville Daily Enterprise should certainly 
contain due meution of the McKnight 
Transfer & Storage Co., as we dwell 
on this line of business and this con- 
cern fills the hill in all respects. They 
are incorporated and bonded, and all 
work intrusted to them is properly done 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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Their several wagons are seen on out 
community, as he is nuonorable to the 
cent in all his dealings and he never 
hangs back when there is “anything do- 
ing’ to put this good old town.to the 
front. Nuff Sed.” Bartlesville, Okla, 
“Enterprise.” 
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Although certain circles reported that 
the business of moving household wares 
was less extensive this spring than it 
has been in years gone by, at least one 
large trucking company in this city has : 


er oe ee 


Monthly Summary of Horse Hours Worked 





All Stables | 
announced that the business of the past 
August 1914. week was far ahead of all records. 
Se ae eres The Dorsching Trucking Co., employ- 
STABLE Cae ts . Wekien Worked Available itm ma ed a larger force of men last Saturday 
ease i . than it had ever employed before and 
846 23,808 16.2 ; 
| , ¢ m business in that one day than 
| Clark 56 6 12,206 41,664 29.3 ae are ee = 
—@ zon 47 4 7,349 34,968 21.0 their books had shown for any other 
Collingwood 42 5 5,820 31,248 18.6 single day. Syracuse, N. Y., Post-stand- 
Broad 20 2 2,930 14,880 19.7 ard. 
Canton 73 7 18,393 64,312 33.8 
TOTAL 270 27 50 , 644 200 , 880 26.2 
“ 
FEDERAL COAL & COKE COMPANY 
& ae) ee 
Yearly Summary of Horse Hours Worked 
All Stables 
1914 
Form 267 10-21-14 soe 
MONTHS Chued e'¥8. .. Weetlng Worked .vattabti pee 
streets at all hours of the day and night; sai 
=a ! 162 23 25,298 120, 628 21. 
their men are obliging and capable and February 170 26 23,102 204 sen 20.2 
° ‘ a ° 
no contract 1s too big for them to un- es maree 172 18 30, 300 127 , 968 23.7 
dertake. ‘Charges are always moderate eR 178 16 50,375 126 , 160 23.7 
’ ee 4 - ay 
and «ne McKnight Transfer & Storage eas ame ” ee we 
Co., secures a large part of the desir re a - — easton anes 
- i pe | € desi sept 275 22 52,624 204,600 26.7 
able business here. ne 270 2? 50,544 200, 880 25,2 
Their storage department is likewise eae 
. 7 ctoher 
well patroized and they are well equip- Oe aie 
ped in this line, too. A transfer and stor- Decembes 
age company cf this kind is a decided TOTAL 
benefit and advantage to the town, and OR ) 


that they are appreciated by the people 
is shown by the long and increasing list 
of patrons. 

The Golden Rule and the Square Deal 
are always in active operation here and 
the best ot value and service is given 
for every dollar taken in. These good 
folks do the hauling for the Enterprise 
and it is well done. Mr. King, the owner 
and manager ofthe company 1s 1n the right 
place and he is well thought of in this 


























Handling the Correspondence 


The following paper on the subject given above, was 
read at the 1911 Summer Meeting of the [Illinois Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s ASSociation at Green Lake, Wis., 
and is reproduced here upon the request of one of the 
readers of TRANSFER & STORAGE. While this 
paper is intended for the warehouseman primarily, the 
readers of TRANSFER & STORAGE who are not in 
the warehouse business could doubtless get some good 
pointers from it. The paper, which is by C. A. Aspin- 
wall, of the Security Storage Co., of Washington, D. C., 
follows in full: 


As the business of a warehouse grows, so does its 
correspondence increase. A warehouseman who in the 
early years of his business handled most of his work, 
and dealt with his customers face to face, finds with the 
enlargement of his establishment that an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of his business must be handled through 
the mail. This is often a phase of business training in 
which the warehouseman is not thoroughly proficient 
and he finds it necessary to give much time and atten- 
tion to the proper handling of the correspondence. Be- 
fore presenting a paper on this subject, I want to ask 
your indulgence if I shall appear pedantic or repeat 
what are matters of every-day knowledge. 
the thoughts and suggestions offered may be new to 
some at least and if one were to be restricted entirely 
to the expression of novel or original ideas, no one 
would have the temerity to present a paper before this 
association of able and experienced warehousemen. 


The first thing that most of us do every morning 
after we get to the office is to look through the mail. 
The answering of these letters and writing others called 
for by the day’s business occupies a considerable por- 
tion of our time each day. Among the larger ware- 
houses, certainly, it will be found true that a majority 
of the business is handled by correspondence. We 
write letters to solicit business or a chance to bid on 
business; we submit our terms by letter, receive and 
confirm our orders largely by letter and frequently col- 
lect overdue accounts by letter. So no small account 
should be taken of the way our correspondence is 
handled in reckoning the factors that make for success 
in business. 

Before there can be any correspondence, there must 
be stationery—letter heads and envelopes. In selecting 
the letter head, as in the case of other printed matter 
that goes before the public, a certain appropriateness 
in style to the character of the business should be con- 
sidered. Any one of you would at once criticise a 
business establishment doing business of the highest 
class if its letter paper were cheap in quality and cheaply 
printed. So, on the other hand, it is not good practice 


Some of — 


for a house handling an inexpensive line of custom to 
use elaborate stationery or sport a coat of arms. 

Let your letter head represent your business as 
faithfully as you can make it. Let it be plainly printed 
or engraved and do not try to crowd too much into it. 
The standard forms should be adhered to unless there is 
good cause for adopting something novel. Recognize 
the fact that when you send out a letter on a paper dif- 
fering radically in size, shape or color from the accepted 
usage, you at once arrest the attention of the recipient 
and his first inclination is to criticise. Be sure that if 
there is any ground for criticism, he will find it, and the 
attention value that your oddity created will be over- 
balanced by the unfavorable impression. 

Uniformity in style also should be given due weight. 
There is real value in preserving the old styles of letter 
head, even if the newer styles seem more up-to-date 
and finer. Admirers of De Morgan will remember how 
Joe Vance’s father achieved at a bound the reputation 
of an old-established tradesman by puting up an old 
weather-beaten sign which he bought second-hand and 
shrewdly altered to fit his name. The customers who 
gradually dropped in a few days after the board was 
displayed remembered that they had seen the sign there 
for years and C. Vance had the decided advantage of 
an old-established institution. Your old letter head may 
have that advantage for you. If you have used it for 
10 or 20 years do not discard it for something more 
modern without giving this feature due consideration. 
The words “Established 1850,” do not have near the 
value that a letter head of the style of 1850 does in mak- 
ing the recipient of a letter unconsciously feel that 
here is a fine old house with a reputation behind it. 

Do not try to use your letter head in lieu of a cir- 
cular or booklet and attempt to place before the public 
there all of the features of your business. It will spoil 
the appearance of your paper and will nut have the de- 
sired effect. Where printed matter is run down the 
margin of the paper, as is sometimes done, attention is 
distracted from the body of the letter. 

An illustration of your building may be used to ad- 
vantage on your letter head if the building is one that 
makes a good appearance. It is particularly valuable to 
companies having titles without individual names 
such as Security Storage Co., National Fidelity, Mer- 
chants, etc. It links the name with the building and the 
location. As an instance of the difficulty people seem to 
have in remembering such a name I will mention my 
own company. I kept a record one month and found 
that 31 letters were incorrectly addressed, varying from 
Securities Storage Co. to American Security & Cold 
Storage Co. 

In designing your letter head, think how much mat- 
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ter you can do without, rather than how much you can 
get in. The name cf the firm or company should dom- 
inate the page. The address is next in importance and 
it is desirable to have the names of the officers or mem- 
bers of the firm appear. 

lf you find it hard to give up the idea of emblazon- 
ing on your letter head the information that you have 
vans for town and country moving, safe deposit vaults 
for silver, that you clean carpets and rugs by modern 
methods, have fireproof storage rooms, heated piano 
rooms, that you have the most expert packers for all 
classes of househo!d goods, ship goods to all parts of 
the world with special facilities for low rates east and 
west, keep ali kinds of packing material on hand, etc., 
if, as I say, you find it hard to forego conveying all of 
this information on each letter that goes out from your 
office. bear in mind the fact that restraint has its value 
too. There is an impressiveness in the plain letter head 
of “Jones & Co., Warehousemen” that will be worth 
more than the diffuse statement of his business. 

After deciding what vou will print on your letter 
paper, consider harmony of color if you use anything 
besides black and white. The color of paper, litho- 
graphy, envelope and typewriter ribbon — should all 
harmonize. : 

Having decided on the character of the stationary, 
many business houses having large correspondence find 
it desirable to formulate definite rules or standards for 
the style of their letters sent out. The salutation and 
closing are decided on all correspondence instructed to 
adhere to these forms. The place for the date line, 
whether to be written out in full, or entirely expressed 
by figures or the month and day and year expressed in 
figures, are made a matter of rule. Certain rules also 
are laid down as to permissible abbrevations, the size of 
margin, spacing between lines and between paragraphs, 
the amount of indentation of paragraphs and the placing 
of writer's and stenographer’s initials. 

It may seem unnecessary to formulate such rules, but 
where there is much correspondence and several sten- 
ographers it saves much time, both of the correspondent’s 
and the stenographer’s and promotes a uniformity of 
style which is of considerable importance. 

The use of abbreviations. should be restricted and 
the name of the addressee should never be abbreviated. 
If your correspondent signs his name in full, address 
him in full in reply. 

Short sentences promote clearness and short para- 
graphs give force and add to the appearance of a let- 
ter. Some business houses desire their correspondence 
to maintain an impersonal tone entirely and forbid the 
use of the first person singular. Others go to the other 
extreme and try to make their correspondence as per- 
sonal as possible. Their policy is to get right close up 
to the reader and convey the idea that any business he 


intrusts to the house is going to receive very personal 
attention. If I were to advise I should suggest some 
happy compromise between these two styles. Certainly, 
if your corresponde:: manifests a desire for individual 
and personal contact, it is good business sense to meet 
this want. We deal to a large extent with women and 
they, more than men, prefer to correspond with a per- 
son, not a corporation. 

Letters should be proimptly acknowledged:and an- 
swered in full on the date of receipt, if possible. It 1s 
of equal or greater importance to forward not later than 
the day following shipment, all shipping documents. 

ithe bulk of the correspondence of a storage com- 
pany may be divided into four groups. Those relating 
to prospective business, those relating to accounts on 
hand, those relating to prospective business, those re- 
lating to accounts on hand, those relating to collec- 
tion of bills and those relating to complaints. Three 
of these groups at least, call for the use of tact. 


In answering imquiries as to rates and facilities, or in 
submitting estimates, or soliciting business, the phras- 
ing oct the letter is a matter for careful consideration. 


The salesmanship in your letter submitting an esti- 
mate or quoting a rate may be just the deciding factor 
in determining where the order goes. Only of slightly 
less importance is the manner in which letters of com- 
plaint are answered. 


Before writing letters of this character, pause long 
enough to try to get the other man’s (or woman’s) point 
of view. If you are submitting a rate, add a little to 
the mere quotation of prices. Put your claims to con- 
sideration forward, but not too blatantly. Use restraint 
here and try to forget that you have the best service and 
the safest warehouse and the most experienced men. In 
fact, step on the superlatives as fast as they drop from 
vour tongue. They have been overworked and people 
don't fall for them (excuse the slang) as of vore. 


If it is a complaint, try to believe that the fellow mai 
be honest according to his lights, even if he is engaged 
in the misguided attempt to get a rebate from you. 

Here is the case of a woman who put in claims for 
a damaged table. The warehouseman replies bluntly: 
“The table was damaged when received and so re- 
ceipted for on the inventory.” He does not mean to 
call the lady a liar, but he produces almost that im- 
pression. 

Another more diplomatic warehouseman answers a 
like complaint, “Now if it was simply a question of your 
memory or mine, or that of my foreman, I should say 
vours should be trusted, but we have a very careful sys- 
tem of inventorying each article the moment it is re- 
ceived and noting its condition. On this inventory we 
noted that the table was injured. While we are, of 
course, not responsible under the circumstances.: vet I 
would be glad to have you niake such inquiry or -in- 
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vestigation as is possible and let me know if there is a 
reason to doubt the correctness of our records, as we 
can only correct the errors of our employes through 
the co-operation of our customers.” 

This letter doubtless took some more time and 
thought. It might not certainly save the price of re- 
pairs on the table, but it is a safe guess that it will save 
the good will of the customer and her friends. 

In the routine correspondence it is possible to effect 
economies of time and money by the use of form letters. 
These letters may be written on the typewriter in ad- 
vance. requiring only the filling in of names and ad- 
dresses and certain information, or the form may be 
supplied the stenographer and used simply to save time 
in dictation. Such letters-as those transmitting ship- 
ping documents : 


“T enclose herewith shipping documents covering 
goods forwarded to you in accordance with instructions 
OF i eso iwWilece Fes ai sees 

Trusting the shipment will reach you in good order, 
I am,” 

When you have from one to ten shipments a day 
this saves quite a lot of time. Sending bills of lading 
with drafts attached for collection: 

“We enclose for collection a single draft for $...... 
NE OE ic di vc go cedse boeeaueee) 

Attached to the draft is our bill and a bill of lading 
to our order duly endorsed, for a lot of household goods. 
Kindly collect the face of the draft, plus exchange, re- 
lease the bill of lading and mail us a draft for $........ 
and oblige,” 

Ines. Draft, 

B-L 

Bill 

Carbon Copy to 

(with pkg. list, bill, etc.).” 

Here you have the form for the bank and the con- 
signee is given full notice at the same time. A separ- 
ate letter can be sent to the consignee in special cases, 
if desired. 

In sending a shipment to a corresponding ware- 


house for delivery, a letter like this saves time and 
thought: 

“In compliance with your recent instructions, we 
MUG: SUNOS VOU WOUG: BO a. he ce iio Reese sees 


ee me ee me oe Oe ST ee ee es Oe oe OlUe hm elhlUure.lUmrhlCUm,l CU COU 


with instructions to deliver the goods to you at the 
above address, collecting our bill amounting to $...... 
and warehouse receipt, together with charges. They 
will supply competent and reliable men to unpack the 
shipment if you desire and will so notify them. 

Yours very truly, 


Encs. Bill 
Carbon Copy to 


gt ii a a eg Warehouse Co., 

(with B-L pkg. list, etc.)” : 

There are other special requirements, doubtless, in 
which you will find that a general form can be ar- 
ranged which will save your own and your stenograph- 
er’'s time. Such, for instance, as letters relating to de- 
linquent customers. A series of letters of varying de- 
eree of severity can be compounded to be used as the 
cases warrant. Your overdue bills can then be divided 
into groups A, B, C, D, etc., and the stenographer in- 
structed to write the corresponding letter. 


Printed forms may also be used to some extent in 
place of letters with other business houses. It is not 
generally good policy to use such forms with custom- 
ers, though a well-printed form may be better than a 
poorly written letter. 

The use of postal cards for any purpose is objected 
to by some, but their restricted use is a great saver of 
time and postage. [or purposes of acknowledging and 
stating that it will have attention and like formal us- 
ages it seems to be entirely inoffensive. 

The window envelope, or envelope with a transparent 
insert which shows the name and address of the en- 
clesed letter or bill is not so well established in public 
favor, but its increasing adoption by business houses of 
high class leads to the opinion that it may soon be 
recognized as a standard form for bills and statements. 
It is not suitable for correspondence although used to 
some extent for that purpose. 

Another labor saving device in the work of handling 
the correspondence that I might suggest will look like 
advising a step backward. Some letters can be writ- 
ten by hand cheaper than by dictating to a stenographer, 
typewriting and signing. You may prefer to have all 
your letters typewritten, for the appearance sake, but in 
many offices to-day, if the combined time taken by the 
dictator and stenographer in taking down a letter, the 
stenographer in writing it and the dictator in reading 
it over and signing it were reckoned at their pro rata 
costs it would be found that the dictator might better 
have taken the time to write the letter by hand. 


In writing letters to prospective customers or let- 
ters soliciting business, a plan that has been adopted 
-with satisfactory results by many business houses is to 
retain carbon copies of those letters which prove to 
be the most forcible and convincing and use these as 
guides in writing similar letters. Sometimes a collec- 
tion is made of especially good paragraphs and these 
may be embodied in future letters. If these sample 
letters are arranged in a portfolio with careful indexing 
they will serve to save both the dictator’s and the steno- 
grapher’s time and also probably result in making the 
letters more forcible and pleasing in style. 


It is no easy matter for the average business man to 
dictate with any rapidity a letter with what is termed 
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ter you can do without, rather than how much you can 
get in. The name cf the firm or company should dom- 
inate the page. The address is next in importance and 
it is desirable to have the names of the officers or mem- 
bers of the firm appear. 

lf you find it hard to give up the idea of emblazon- 
ing cn your letter head the information that you have 
vans for town and country moving, safe deposit vaults 
for silver, that you clean carpets and rugs by modern 
methods, have fireproof storage rooms, heated piano 
rooms, that vou have the most expert packers for all 
classes of househo!d goods, ship goods to all parts of 
the world with special facilities for low rates east and 
west, keep ali kinds of packing material on hand, etc., 
if, as I say, you find it hard to forego conveying all of 
this information on each letter that goes out from your 
office, bear in mind the fact that restraint has its value 
too. There is an impressiveness in the plain letter head 
of “Jones & Co., Warehousemen” that will be worth 
more than the diffuse statement of his business. 

After deciding what you will print on your letter 
paper, consider harmony of color if you use anything 
The color of paper, litho- 
ribbon should all 


besides black and white. 
eraphy, envelope and typewriter 
harmonize. 

Having decided on the character of the stationary, 
many business houses having large correspondence find 
it desirable to formulate definite rules or standards for 
the style of their letters sent out. The salutation and 
closing are decided on all correspondence instructed to 
adhere to these forms. The place for the date line, 
whether to be written out in full, or entirely expressed 
by figures or the month and day and year expressed in 
figures, are made a matter of rule. Certain rules also 
are laid down as to permissible abbrevations, the size of 
margin, spacing between lines and between paragraphs, 
the amount of indentation of paragraphs and the placing 
of writer’s and stenographer’s initials. 

It may seem unnecessary to formulate such rules, but 
where there is much correspondence and several sten- 
ographers it saves much time, both of the correspondent’s 
and the stenographer’s and promotes a uniformity of 
style which is of considerable importance. 

The use of abbreviations. should be restricted and 
the name of the addressee should never be abbreviated. 
If your correspondent signs his name in full, address 
him in full in reply. 

Short sentences promote clearness and short para- 
graphs give force and add to the appearance of a let- 
ter. Some business houses desire their correspondence 
to maintain an impersonal tone entirely and forbid the 
use of the first person singular. Others go to the other 
extreme and try to make their correspondence as per- 
sonal as possible. Their policy is to get right close up 
to the reader and convey the idea that any business he 
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intrusts to the house is going to receive very personal 
attention. If I were to advise I should suggest some 
happy compromise between these two styles. Certainly, 
if your correspondent manifests a desire for individual 
and personal contact, it is good business sense to meet 
this want. We deal to a large extent with women and 
they, more than men, prefer to correspond with a per- 
son, not a corporation. 

Letters should be promptly acknowledged:and an- 
swered in full on the date of receipt, if possible. It is 
of equal or greater importance to forward not later than 
the day following shipment, all shipping documents. 

The bulk of the correspondence of a storage com- 
pany may be divided into four groups. Those relating 
to prespective business, those relating to accounts on 
hand, those relating to prospective business, those re- 
lating to accounts on hand, those relating to collec- 
tion of bills and those relating to complaints. Three 
of these groups at least, call for the use of tact. 


In answering inquiries as to rates and facilities, or in 
submitting estimates, or soliciting business, the phras- 
ing ot the letter is a matter for careful consideration. 

The salesmanship in your letter submitting an esti- 
mate or quoting a rate may be just the deciding factor 
in determining where the order goes. Only of slightly 
less importance is the manner in which letters of com- 
plaint are answered. 


Before writing letters of this character, pause long 
enough to try to get the other man’s (or woman’s) point 
If you are submitting a rate, add a little to 
the mere quotation of prices. Put your claims to con- 
sideration forward, but not too blatantly. Use restraint 
here and try to forget that you have the best service and 
the safest warehouse and the most experienced men. In 
fact, step on the superlatives as fast as they drop from 
vour tongue. They have been overworked and people 
don't fall for them (excuse the slang) as of vore. 


of view. 


If it is a complaint, try to believe that the fellow may 
be honest according to his lights, even if he is engaged 
in the misguided attempt to get a rebate from you. 

Here is the case of a woman who put in claims for 
a damaged table. The warehouseman replies bluntly: 
“The table was damaged when received and so re- 
ceipted for on the inventory.” He does not mean to 
call the lady a liar, but he produces almost that im- 
pression. 

Another more diplomatic warehouseman answers a 
like complaint, “Now if it was simply a question of your 
memory or mine, or that of my foreman, I should sav 
yours should be trusted, but we have a very careful sys- 
tem of inventorying each article the moment it is re- 
ceived and noting its condition. On this inventory we 
noted that the table was injured. While we are, of 
course, not responsible under the circumstances.: vet I 
would be glad to have you make such inquiry or -in- 
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vestigation as is possible and let me know if there is a 
reason to doubt the correctness of our records, as we 
can only correct the errors of our employes through 
the co-operation of our customers.” 

This letter doubtless took some more 
thought. It might not certainly save the price of re- 
pairs on the table, but it is a safe guess that it will save 
the good will of the customer and her friends. 


time and 


In the routine correspondence it is possible to effect 
economies of time and money by the use of form letters. 
These letters may be written on the typewriter in ad- 
vance. requiring only the filling in of names and ad- 
dresses and certain information, or the form may be 
supplied the stenographer and used simply to save time 
in dictation. Such letters-as those transmitting ship- 


ping documents : 


“T enclose herewith shipping documents covering 
goods forwarded to you in accordance with instructions 
OE as ot te i a ween oie 

Trusting the shipment will reach you in good order, 
I am,” 

When you have from one to ten shipments a day 
this saves quite a lot of time. Sending bills of lading 
with drafts attached for collection: 

“We enclose for collection a single draft for $...... 
NE Gab fo eS keke Es Feet 

Attached to the draft is our bill and a bill of lading 
to our order duly endorsed, for a lot of household goods. 
Kindly collect the face of the draft, plus exchange, re- 
lease the bill of lading and mail us a draft for $........ 
and oblige,” 

Iencs. Draft, 

B-L 

Bill 

Carbon Copy to 

(with pkg. list, bill, etc.).” 

Here you have the form for the bank and the con- 
signee is given full notice at the same time. A separ- 
ate letter can be sent to the consignee in special cases, 
if desired. 

In sending a shipment to a corresponding ware- 


house for delivery, a letter like this saves time and 
thought: 

“In compliance with your recent instructions, we 
Rave SiNeee VOUT WOES BO. on. cone ecb iiccecwtweboces 


ee €4@ 6.6 @°R @ &#&- 2 @C €.82 €¢ €.2. ef €&- oe &. @ 2 2 e é 


with instructions to deliver the goods to you at the 
above address, collecting our bill amounting to $...... 
and warehouse receipt, together with charges. They 
will supply competent and reliable men to unpack the 
shipment if you desire and will so notify them. 


Yours very truly, 
Encs. Bill 
Carbon Copy to 


See rae Gig eR een Warehouse Co., 

(with B-L pkg. list, etc.)” 

There are other special requirements, doubtless, in 
which you will find that a general form can be ar- 
ranged which will save your own and your stenograph- 
er's time. Such, for instance, as letters relating to de- 
linquent customers. A series of letters of varying de- 
gree of severity can be compounded to be used as the 
cases warrant. Your overdue bills can then be divided 
into groups A, B, C, D, ete., and the stenographer in- 
structed to write the corresponding letter. 


Printed forms may also be used to some extent in 
place of letters with other business houses. It is not 
generally good policy to use such forms with custom- 
ers, though a well-printed form may be better than a 
poorly written letter. 

The use of postal cards for any purpose is objected 
to by some, but their restricted use is a great saver of 
time and postage. lor purposes of acknowledging and 
stating that it will have attention and like formal us-. 
ages it seems to be entirely inoffensive. 

The window envelope, or envelope with a transparent 
insert which shows the name and address of the en- 
clesed letter or bill is not so well established in public 
favor, but its increasing adoption by business houses of 
high class leads to the opinion that it may soon be 
recognized as a standard form for bills and statements. 
It is not suitable for correspondence although used to 
some extent for that purpose. 

Another labor saving device in the work of handling 
the correspondence that I might suggest will look like 
advising a step backward. Some letters can be writ- 
ten by hand cheaper than by dictating to a stenographer, 
typewriting and signing. You may prefer to have all 
your letters typewritten, for the appearance sake, but in 
many offices to-day, if the combined time taken by the 
dictator and stenographer in taking down a letter, the 
stenographer in writing it and the dictator in reading 
it over and signing it were reckoned at their pro rata 
costs it would be found that the dictator might better 
have taken the time to write the letter by hand. 


In writing letters to prospective customers or let- 
ters soliciting business, a plan that has been adopted 
-with satisfactory results by many business houses is to 
retain carbon copies of those letters which prove to 
be the most forcible and convincing and use these as 
guides in writing similar letters. Sometimes a collec- 
tion is made of especially good paragraphs and these 
may be embodied in future letters. If these sample 
letters are arranged in a portfolio with careful indexing 
they will serve to save both the dictator’s and the steno- 
grapher’s time and also probably result in making the 
letters more forcible and pleasing in style. 


It is no easy matter for the average business man to 
dictate with any rapidity a letter with what is termed- 
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“pulling” power. It is, in fact, no easy matter to write 
letters with this quality even when ample time is avail- 
able, but by the expenditure of considerable care and 
thought it is doubtless possible for any one to write a 
letter of greater force than he would ordinarily produce 
in a few minutes’ dictation. Hence the value of pre- 
paring in advance forms of letters adapted to the va- 
rious requirements of the business. A striking illustra- 
tion of the value of a forcetul letter which recently came 
to my attention may be mentioned here. A warehouse- 
man had heard that the business manager of a paper 
had accepted an offer in another city, so he wrote him 
in the hope of securing his storage or his packing and 
shipping order. The newspaper man replied to this 
effect : 

“IT have for a long time been interested in the ob- 
servation and study of business getting letters. That 
interest leads me to write you and express my very 
sincere compliments fcr your letter of the 4th, to which 
has been forwarded me from................. 

“It is convincing enough so that when I come to 
move My PODS WOME as: o ninwiacs o> 62 4% some weeks 
from now, or if I put them in storage in ............. 
I am very likely to break away from a company which 
has dene my work satisfactorily for the past seven 
years and put it in ngs EES See aN 

“For the present, however, there is nothing to be 
done and I cannot new tell when there will be.” 

It has somewhere been said that “the man who can 
write a letter that does what another man must make a 
personal call to do, is the greatest, most independent 
power in the modern business world.” If, therefore, 
vou have any one on your force who shows evidence of 
ability to write strong letters in good English, cultivate 
that talent in whomscever it may lie. That person, be 
it yourself or one of your clerks, may be of more value 
to you than a number of solicitors. For a solicitor or 
outside man can see but a few people a day, but the cor- 
respondent can reach hundreds if needed. 

Again, it has been said that “the man who can write 
a letter that will collect a bill which would ordinarily 
require a personal collector, can handle a hundred claims 
while another man can handle one.” 

It has often been said that the art of correspondence 
is a lost one, but this is only half the truth. It is true 
that the typewriter and stenographer, the telegraph and 
telephone and the general dissemination of the news 
of the world has made the long familiar gossipy letter 
of a century or more ago a rarity, but che art of cor- 
respondence as applied to business has probably never 
flourished as at present.. In writing, or perhaps I should 
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say, in dictating, one is apt to get into ruts. We start 
our letters and we end them in the same way. We “beg 
to acknowledge receipt of your'letter,” or“‘we beg to say 
in reply to your letter,” or “we beg to draw your at- 
tention to our splendid facilities,’ and so forth. Now 
in a routine letter that’s well enough and saves thought 
which is a commodity worth conserving, but in a letter 
aimed to interest, appeal and convince, a_ little more 
thought were well spent. 

“The art of writing consists in the art of interesting,” 
say the French, and to interest a person a little less of 
‘we’ and a little more of “you” should be advanced at 
the start. Instead of saying “we wish to interest you in 
our facilities for packing,” as the first line of a letter, it 
would doubtless excite the interest of your correspond- 
ent more to say, “Your coming change of residence will 
necessitate, etc.,” or “Understanding that you will soon 
be leaving, etc.” 

In general it may be said that a better letter will re- 
sult if one tries to stand aside for a moment from the 
consideration of what cne wants to get from the cor- 
respondent and consider what he (the correspondent) 
may want. It is really but an application of the founda- 
tion of the. most of the rules of courtesy, placing, or at 
least appearing to place the interests of the other fellow 
in advance of our own. 

Aiter arousing the correspondent’s interest in the 
frst paragraph of the letter, in the second hold it with 
your story, then follow that in the third with arguments 
and proofs. and wind up by an appeal for action on his 
part, be it only an answer to your letter. 

Carlvle says the ultimate rule in writing is “so far 
as possible be intelligible and transparent—no notice 
taken of your style, but solely of what you express by 
it.” Therefore do not attempt fine writing, but strive 
for clearness. “Tit words are fine, but often fine words 
are not fit” and “clear writers like clear fountains do 
not seem so deep as they are.” Also be brief. Do not 
use two words where one will express your meaning as 
weli. Philips Brooks’ advice to a young minister on 
writing sermons might well be born in mind by all writ- 
ers: ‘Go over it and condense it as much as possible, 
ana then cut it in half.” It is with words as with sun- 
beams, the more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.” 

linally, read your letter carefully before adding your 
signature, or you may allow something to pass that you 
would much regret, as did a warehouseman well known 
to me. He was writing the wife of a distinguished man, 
and herself a social ieader, who objected to signing a 
packer’s time slip for two hours when he was actually at 
he1 house only an hour and a half, and the stenographer 
made him say, “The: packer was doubtless right in ask- 
ing you to sing for two hours for him,” and my careless 
friend signed his name to that. 
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Electric Taxicabs to be Installed in 
Principal Cities 


A. JACKSON MARSHALL, 


Secretary [Electric Vehicle Association of America. 


The fitness of electric taxicabs for city traffic is fast 
establishing itself in the minds ef many taxi and rental 
service owners. One of the foremost advantages that 
recommends it so strongly is its low operating cost. 
That it is cheaper to run than either gasoline or horse- 
drawn vehicles, has been proved beyond a doubt. Elec- 


tric current is cheap, while the modern powerful storage 
battery is wonderfully efficient. Tire expense of an 
electric is reduced to a minimum and its simplicity of 
mechanism eliminates heavy repair bills. This is of 
vital importance in a business based wholly upon run- 
ning vehicles for profit and where economy is of more 
importance than running a private pleasure car as a 


luxury, 


se 


The most extensive application of “electrics” to 
taxicab service at present occurs in Berlin, where about 
600 electric taxicabs are in use. An ordinance has been 
passed by the Berlin municipal authorities, limiting the 
number of gasoline driven cabs in order to prevent in- 
troduction into circulation of a number of gas cars in 
“This will eventually help 


” writes the 


excess of public necessity. 
the introduction of electric cabs in this city, 
director of police at Derlin, in a letter to the Electric 
Vehicle Association. 

The Germans have approached the subject of trans- 
portation and traffic with the same scientific skill that 
characterizes all their organizations of world-wide in- 
dustries and the electric vehicle has been favored by the 
Germans only after it has been put to the test and an- 
swered most thorough requirements. 

Probably the best example of electric taxi develop- 
ment in the United States,.strange to say, is in Detroit— 
the home of the gasoline car. The Detroit Taxicab & 
Transfer Company, which is one of the oldest gas taxi- 
cab companies in America, is now operating a fleet of 
ten “electrics,” which is being increased to seventy or 
more. It was only after much experimentation that this 
company became convinced that the old style cab had 
grave faults, and began a campaign for “better taxis.” 
The first “electric” with which this company experiment- 
ed showed a mileage of 1,375 miles in one month, and 
by the time it had run 12,000 miles it had proved itself 
bevond a doubt. In all this time, this car had not had 
any accidents or repairs, and had gone through mud and 
high snow banks, and over the roughest kind of pave- 
ments. That it was the most popular taxi in the service 


and was always in demand, proved that the public 
wanted electric taxis, and they got them. 

It was felt that the general efficacy of the electric 
taxicab would force recognition in the near future, but 
even the writer’s most sanguine expectations have been 
more than fulfilied for there is now concrete evidence 
that ‘the next few months will witness an initial instal- 
lation of electric taxicabs on a large scale in New York. 
The company responsible for this introduction will 
shortly thereafter extend its service on a large scale 
in all the principal cities in this country and it would 
appear that the specially high grade electric taxi ser- 
vice will attract the cream of the taxi and rental service 
in the cities in which these “electrics” are introduced. 

[It would probably be of interest at this point to 
report an intreview which the writer had recently with 
I. P. McDowell, of New York, former president of 
the Renault Taxi Service Company, and later presi- 
dent of the Motor Taximeter.Cab Company. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell has been identified with the rental of cabs for 
many vears and has had experience with both gasuline 
and horse-drawn vehicles. 

‘The first taxicabs,” said Mr. McDowell, “were in- 
troduced into the United States from Paris and Lon- 
don abcut 9 years ago, and at the beginning were a 
great success. ‘They were such a novelty and the rates 
seemed so low that it was almost impossible to supply 
the demand. This resulted in the formation of numer- 
ous taxicab companies.. Very naturally competition 
became keener and profits smaller, due chiefly to the 
fact that dead or unpaid mileage increased. The public 
had learned gradually to hire a taxi to go from point 
to point knowing that after paying and dismissing the 
chauffeur, another cab could easily be procured if de- 
They had learned not to pay for waiting time, 
which had usually been done before. 

“A great many taxi companies of the _ get-rich- 
quick type sprang up with alluring prospectuses to en- 
tice investors and very soon over 40 companies were 
operating in New York City. However, they existed 
for only a short time, ending in bankruptcy and losing 
all the investors’ money. The legitimate taxicab com- 
panies greatly suffered during this time of instability 
and speculation, and by 1913 only eight companies were 
operating out of nearly fifty that were in business in 
L901. 

‘In 1912 the public agitated a movement for cheap- 


sired. 
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er rates and one of the New York papers started a cam- 
paign for low rates and abolishment of private taxicab 
stands in front of hotels and clubs, etc. This was finally 
accomplished about August 1, 1913, and former private 
stands were thrown open to the individual or public 
chauffeur and the rates were reduced. After one year's 
trial, the result of this at the present time is evident. 
It has been a decided failure. In the first place, many 
chauffeurs had been discharged from various com- 
panies for dishonesty and bad conduct, and after the 
city’s ordinance had been passed, these men bought 
cheap second-hand cars and started in business. These 
very men are to-day a constant menace to the safety 
of the public. Not only are the lives of their pas- 
sengers often endangered—as the police court records 
will show—but pedestrians are in just as great danger 
from the incompetent and reckless driving of many 
taxicab chaufieurs. 

“The rates having been arbitrarily reduced, it was 
impossible for the taxicab companies to renew their 
equipment and keep up to their former standards of 
higii-class service, which cost 32 cents per mile. This 
figure is entircly accurate as | know from my own ex- 
perience, having owned and operated the best foreign 
and domestic gasoline cars for several years. 


“From my past experience, I have also found that 
one of the most uncertain expenses in operating the 
gasoline taxicab 1s the cost of damage and accident 
claims. The use of exgessive speed by chauffeurs, in 
streets where traffic is congested, coupled with the care- 
lessness of pedestrians, is a source of many bad acci- 
dents in New York. 

“A short time ago, my attention was called to the 
fact that Mr. Scriminger, owner of the Detroit Taxicab 
& Transfer Coinpany, perhaps the oldest taxicab oper- 
ator in this country, was fast discarding his gasoline 
taxis fer electric taxis. This event created a great 1m- 
pression on me, particularly as it happened in Detroit, 
the home of gasoline cars in America. I at once start- 
ed a quick investigation with the following results. [ 
became convinced that the only safe and sane cab for 
city use is the electric taxicab. Its advantages are so 
numerous that it is almost impossible to cite them in 
such a jimited space. In the first place I have observed 
that the ‘electric’ has by far the lowest operating cost. 
The cost of current is low, repair expense is marvelously 
low and the life of an ‘electric’ is from 10 to 15 years or 
more. The electric taxicab maintains a good average 
speed, running smoothly and silently without the sud- 
den spurts caused by the whimsical chauffeur. Sim- 
plicity and positiveness of control insure instant stop- 
ping, and there is no lost time in traffic on account of 
changing gears. The ‘electric’ starts as quickly as it 
stops and is well under way before the other cars have 
‘picked up.’ 


“Another advantage which should appeal especial- 
lv to the patrons of taxicabs is the absolute cleanliness 
of the ‘electric’ in every detail. There is no oil, no en- 
eine dirt which soon produces a grimy, unsightly op- 
erator. There is none of that obnoxious and penetrat- 
ing gasoline odor and smoke. The passenger is able 
to sit back comfortably and enjoy his ride without 
nerve-racking exhaust explosions or grinding of gears. 
He can converse easily in ordinary conversational tones 
without continuously straining his voice to a high pitch 
in order to overcome the noise of the gasoline engine. 


‘Not one of the least advantages is to the chauffeur 
himself. Any operator who has driven a gasoline taxi- 
cab, through the crowded, congested streets of New 
York, will tell you that it is like getting a vacation to 
drive an electric taxi. The importance of this ease of 
operation has a direct bearing on accidents. The over- 
strained and tired-out chauffeur is much more likely 
to be involved in accidents than the operator who has 
not been overtaxed. | 


“In several months of tests over stiff hills and in 
city traffic, I have maintained an average of 59 miles 
in a single charge. Experience has shown that the av- 
erage daily mileage of an active taxicab for a 10-hour 
day is about 35 miles, well within the capacity of one 
battery charge. With the charging facilities now avail- 
able, ihe electric taxi may be boosted at relatively high 
current while waiting at stands for calls which enables 
the ‘electric’ to obtain almost unlimited daily mileage. 


“It is interesting to note that some of the large gaso- 
line taxi fleets have only about 65 per cent of their 
eniire equipment including taxis waiting at stands, in 
operation at any one time, while the remaining 35 per 
cent are either inactive or in the repair shop. Add to 
this the fact that gasoline taxis are usually operated 
only 11 or 12 hours a day, and it will be realized that 
there is a large amount of inactive investment which 
naturally influences the operating costs considerably. 


“It is quite possible to operate the electric taxi- 
calb 20 or more hours a day with two shifts of chauf- 
feurs. But this method, although tried in the opera- 
tion of gasoline taxicabs, has never proved successful. 
The economy of long hour operation of electric ve- 
hicies is at once evident. 

“Tam so positive of the future of the electric taxicab 
that I have recently been successful in interesting a 
number of prominent owners of gasoline equipments in 
a company about to be formed. These men are just as 
enthusiastic as | am over the prospects of introducing 
the electric taxi on an extensive scale. We are assured 
that this system will eventualiy become national in scope 
and our plan is to have an electric taxi and rental ser- 
vice agency in every large city in every state of the 
union. 

“[ have been experimenting with several makes of 
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electric vehicles for the past few months and I am 
agreeably surprised to find that they can be operated 
for something in excess of 20 per cent less cost than a 
gasoline car. They are well constructed, and there is 
continuous improvement in design and speed. They 
are much lighter in weight than formerly. A lower rate 
of insurance is a thing that will further reflect the econ- 
omy of operation. Owing to the positiveness of control 
of the ‘electric, collisions are reduced to a minimum 
and insurance companies will be compelled to give 
justifiable, preferential rates. 

‘As I said betore, time and space permit me to name 
only a few advantages of the electric taxicab over other 
modes of transportation and I have tuuched only on 
the most -salient points. The people of Detroit have 
shown their decided preference for the cleaner, saner, 
and safer taxicab, and unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
New York public will soon do the same, and it will not 
be very long before you will see a regular system of 
clectric taxicab service in every good-sized city in the 
l"nited States.” 

Mr. McDowell is amply justified in his enthusiasm 
for the electric taxicab. In various recent tests, which 
the writer has observed, the electric taxicab proved its 
ability to pass through the most congested parts of New 
York with far greater ease than the average gasoline 
taxi. On Fifth avenue, where traffic regulations de- 


mand constant stopping, the performance of the “elec- 


tric’ was admirable. It responded readily to the driver’s 
touch and started as quietly and easily as it stopped, 
picking up and getting under way in remarkably short 
timie. 

The taxicab development itself, not only represents 
the introduction of thousands of electric vehicles, but 
it also means that the influence which the successful op- 
eration of these taxis will exert on the general use or 
introduction of electric vehicles, especially for passenger 
service, will be enormous. Practically all the thousands 
of persons using the electric taxicab will in a very direct 
and practical manner learn to appreciate the capabil- 
ities of the electric vehicles, all of which will very con- 
siderably stimulate their sale. Anyone, after riding in 
an electric taxicab a few times, could not help but be 
forcefully impressed with its reliability, safety, ease, and 


economy. 





Furniture Movers Meet in Boston. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Furniture and 
Piano Movers of Boston and vicinity, was held at the 
Revere House, Wednesday evening, April 21, at 8 
o'clock. About thirty members were present. It looks 
as though this new organization would be a permanent 
one and that a great deal of good will be derived 


from it. 
W. D. Quimpry. 
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R. G. Martin. 


In His inscrutable wisdom our Heavenly Father has 
seen fit to remove by death our beloved member and 
friend, R. G. Martin. 

While we humbly bow to this decree, the National 
Team Owners Association will suffer an irreparable 
loss and mourns the demise of its member as a pro- 
found sorrow of great magnitude. 

He has endeared himself to us by his genial kindly — 
nature, by his conscientious devotion to the various in- 
terests of our Association, and by the widely known and 
open-hearted sympathy for all movements that tend to 
elevate the National Team Owners’ Association. 

The National Team Owners’ Association extends to 
his family, friends, associates, and the Buffalo Trucking 
Association, in the hour of their bereavement, its heart- 
felt sympathy and best wishes. 


THE NATIONAL TEAM OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
THEODORE GABRYLEWITZ, Secretary. 





Electricity Guards Furs. 


After 19 years’ experience with cold storage, and 
with good knowledge of this line of work, the Security 
Storage Co., of Washington, D. C., has adopted the 
electric way of keeping things cold. This company 
recently had installed at their storage building, 1140 
Fifteenth street, Northwest, a thirty-ton York com- 
pressor, driven by a 60-horsepower electric motor. The 
brine system is used in cooling the air where the furs 
and other garments and carpets are stored. Previous 
to the installation of this electrically-driven refrigerating 
plant, the Security Storage Co. had used a twenty-ton 
absorption refrigerating system. The electrically-driven 
plant is expected to give ten tons additional refrigera- 
tion—50 per cent more service—without any increase in 
the cost of operation. The plant will be in use nine 
months of the year, and will keep the temperature of 
the storage rooms from twenty-eight degrees to forty- 
five degrees, as it has been found by the bureau of ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture that a fluct- 
nating temperature is more deadly to moth larvae and 
eggs than a steady cold. 

It is interesting to Washingtonians to know that the 
first cold storage plant ever used exclusively for the pro- 
tection of furs and rugs and other fabrics from moths 
was installed in the Security Storage Co.’s warehouse, 
then known as the Storage Department of the American 
Security and Trust Co. From this experiment of 19 
years ago has grown up a huge business all over this 
country and in Europe, for now every large city has 
one or more cold-storage depositories where furs and 
other articles are kept during the summer. 
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Letters From Readers 








Acknowledgements. 

Editor, TRANSFER & STORAGE :—Through the 
columns of TRANSFER & STORAGE, the writer 
wishes to acknowledge the receipt of booklets, pamph- 
lets, cards and other advertising matter from Haugh & 
eenan Storage & Transfer Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Turner Moving & Storage Co., of Denver, Colo., White 
Line Transfer & Storage Co. and the Merchants Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., of Des Moines, Ia., and the Frank 
Shellhouse Fireproof Storage Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
and many others. 

These booklets, etc., are all carefully preserved and 
filed by us for future reference, and in this way we 
are frequently enabled to suggest to our customers that 
they employ these firms. 

Many valuable and useful suggestions have been 
receive and adopted by us by means of the above and 
no doubt many other transfer and storage firms have 
been benefited in a similar manner. 

We also note with pleasure the improvement in 
TRANSFER & STORAGE. We read it from “kiver 
to kiver,” advertisements and all. 


WHITE TRANSFER LINE, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
A. M. WHITrEe. 
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Information About Baggage Concession. 


Editor, TRANSFER & STORAGE :—We are new 
subscribers to TRANSFER & STORAGE and we are 
very sorry that we did not learn of vour paper sooner. 
We find many interesting subjects in it that are of 
great benefit to us. But so far we have never read 
anything relative to a baggage concession. 

We are making an effort to secure a concession on 
all baggage entering Canon City, and we believe before 
making application that we would like to secure as much 
information as possible relative to this line before mak- 
ing all of our arrangements. 

Heretofore we have confined ourseives strictly to 
transferring and moving, but we are located in a small 
city which is quite a tourist town and we believe that 
a baggage concession would be profitable. 

CANON CITY TRANSFER, VAN, COAL & STORAGE 

CO., Canon City, Colo. H. E. Woop. 

It is difficult to advise you or to give you informa- 
tion along the lines requested as your letter is not suf- 
ficiently specific as to the information you desire. Bag- 
gage concessions can sometimes be obtained through 
the local baggage agent, but it is always better to go 
to the head offices of the railroad companies for these 
privileges. The General Baggage Agent or the Master 
of Transportation or the Traffic Manager may have 


charge of these matters and one of these men is the 
one for you to see—usually the General Baggage Agent. 
You can very easily find out from local railroad officials 
who the man you want to see is and where he is lo- 
cated. 

In the smaller cities, baggage concessions may still 
be obtained gratis, but in the larger centers it has be- 
come customary for the transferman to pay the railroad 
company for the privileges, particularly the privileges 
of station space, etc. It would probably not be neces- 
sary for you to have an office in the railroad station 
and you will doubtless be able to obtain the concession 
without having to spend any money. What is generally 
known as “pull” has much to do in some cases with the 
granting of baggage concessions. You will have to 
satisfy the railroad company that you can give efficient 
service and that your men are thoroughly reliable. 


As far as rates are concerned, these are usually gov- 
erned by local conditions. In Pennsylvania, the bag- 
gage transfermen are under the supervision of the State 
Public Utilities Commission and their rates must be on 
file with the commission. We are not aware whether 
or not such conditions obtain in Colorado. If they do 
not, you will probably have to follow a scale of prices 
such as those already established by baggage transfer- 
men in your city. We do not know how much ground 
your city covers or whether it is hilly or flat. These 
two considerations must enter into your scale of prices. 
If the city covers much ground a zone system _ of 
charges should be established. In some places, 50 cents 
and in others only 25 cents may be obtained for a trunk 
within the first zone limit. Where it is 50 cents in the 
first zone it is usually 75 cents in the second and where 
it is 25 cents in the first zone it is usually 50 cents in 
the second. 

As you say yours is a tourist city, probably most of 
the baggage you will have to haul will go to hotels, a 
short distance from the station. You will probably be 
able to haul several pieces of baggage in every load so 
that you will be able to establish a low rate for individual 
pieces. Twenty-five cents will probably be your rate, 
but this depends upon other things, such as rates al- 
ready established, competition, etc. You will have to 
satisfy the railroad company that you will not charge 
an unjust rate, and that you will not charge more than 
your competitors. If a competitor comes in after you 
have gotten your concession and starts a_ rate war 
against you, you may have to cut your rates, but if you 
can keep a low rate and still give the service, even if 
you lose money for a time, you will win out and your 
competitor will be forced to leave the field. 
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If you get the concession, you will be able to check 
baggage for your patrons from residence to residence. 
That is, if a person living in your city goes to Denver 
or some other city on a visit, you will be able to check 
his baggage from his residence in Canon City to what- 
ever point he is going to in Denver. The rate for this is 
90 cents. We would advise you to get in touch with E. 
M. Hansen, secretary of the American Transfermen’s 
Association, care of the Brown Transfer & Storage Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo. He can give you a list of the mem- 
hers of the association in the various cities of the coun- 
try who have baggage concessions in their respective 
cities, through whom you can check baggage under this 
plan. It might be advisable for you to become a mem- 
ber of the American Transfermen’s Association. 





Our Lucky Thirteen. 


Items from “The Teamster” of May, 1902. 


In connection with that vigorous and active organ- 
ization known as the New York Truck Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, a few words must be said about its legal de- 
partment, which has done so much to advance the in- 
terests and protect the legal rights of that association. 
The law firm of Hawes & Judge is composed of Gilbert 
Ray Hawes and John E. Judge, two of the brightest and 
brainiest men practicing at the New York bar. By their 
perseverence, energy and ability, they have achieved 
considerable success in their profession and have at- 
atined a high reputation for honest, faithful and ef- 
ficient work. 

The congested condition of freight at the New York 
piers continues, although we called attention to this last 
month. We are at a loss to understand this, and the 
New York Truck Owners’ Association is equally per- 
plexed. 

The Master Furniture and Piano Movers of Boston, 
Mass., have formed a large organization, which promises 
to be eminently successful and of great benefit to its 
members. The association has already 160 members 
from Boston and 60 from Cambridge and Somerville. 
The president of the organization is William H. Breen. 
At one of the recent meetings of the association the 
members adopted the following scale of prices: Double 
teams, $3; single team, $2.50; half singfe team load, 
$1.50, carrying up or down stairs, 25 cents per flight 
extra. Moving upright pianos and square pianos: first 
floor, $3; from first floor and in and out one window, 
$7; taking piano out of window and putting it in a 
window, $10; carrying upstairs, per flight, 50 cents; 
boxing, $1.50; unboxing, $1.50; moving grand pianos, 
extra, $2. 

While I was in Chicago recently I made it my 
business to go around the different railroad freight 
yards to study the question of congestion, which is an 
arbitrary injustice, a shameful hardship and an appalling 


loss to every team owner in every large city in the 
country, who is engaged in the transfer business. What 
I saw was enough to convince me that something cer- 
tainly should be done to make the railroads provide 
their freight depots with the necessary facilities to en- 
able the teamster to load or unload without losing any 
unreasonable amount of time. In most of the yards 
[ found depots with thirty and forty doors, but only 
three and four open, and in front of these doors the 
trucks were often five and six deep waiting their turns. 

The Furniture Movers’ and Expressmen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago recently adopted the following scale of 
prices for moving furniture, pianos, freight and other 
packages, this scale to apply from April 16 to May 10 
inclusive: Box wagon or truck with two men, per hour, 
£1.75; van and two men, per hour, $2. Freight loads 
and loads to and from storage at above rates. Full charge 
to be made from time teams and men leave office until 
work is finished. Single wagons, March 1 to April 15, 
inclusive, 75 cents per hour. Same April 16 to May 106 
inclusive, $1 per hour. All packing to be done at 50 cents 
per hour for each man. Pianos moved from first floor 
to first floor within a radius of 2 miles, $2.50. An ad- 
(ditional charge of 25 cents to be made for each flight 
of stairs. Within a radius of 4 miles, 25 cents extra for 
each mile or fraction of a mile. Pianos moved in the 
same house not to exceed two flights of stairs, $2.50;. 
hoisting or lowering pianos, $5. Pianos moved in same 
wagon with furniture where the distance exceeds six 
miles, 50 cents per hour to be charged for each extra 
man. Where distance is less than six miles the piano 
rate is to apply. Piano boxes, each, $3. Baggage trans- 
fers within one mile, 25 cents per trunk; over one mile 
to two miles, 35 cents: over two miles to three miles, 
50 cents. Grips and telescopes, 25 cents each. 





Amendment Annuls Limited Liability Con- 
tracts of Common Carriers. 


(Public—No. 325-——63d Congress.) 
(S. 4522.) 

“An Act To amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to reg- 
ulate commerce,’ approved February fourth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, and all Acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” approved June twenty-ninth, 
nineteen hundred and six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That so much of section seven of an Act 
entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February fourth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven, and all Acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” approved June twenty-ninth, 
nineteen hundred and six, and reads as follows, to-wit: 
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“That any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company receiving property for transportation from 
a poimt in one State to a point in another State shall 
issue a receipt or a bill of lading therefor, and shall be 
hable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, dam- 
age, or injury to such property caused by it or by any 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
to which such property may be delivered, or over 
whose line or lines such property may pass, and no 
contract, receipt, rule, or regulation shall exempt such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
from the liability hereby imposed: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall deprive any holder of such 
receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action 
which he has under existing law,” be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows, to-wit: 


“That any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company subiect to the provisions of this Act re- 
ceiving property for transportation trom a point in one 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia to a 
point in another State, Territory, District of Columbia, 
or from any point in the United States to a point in an 
adjacent isreign country shall issue a receipt or bill of 
lading therefor, and shall be liable to the lawful holder 
thereof for any loss, damage, or injury to such property 
caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad, or 
transpotation company to which such property may be 
delivered or over whose line or lines such property may 
pass within the United States or within an adjacent for- 
eign country when transported on a through bill of lad- 
ing, and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other 
limitation of any character whatsoever, shall exempt 
such common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany from the liability hereby imposed; and any such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company so 
receiving property for transportation from a point in 
one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to a 
point in another State or Territory, cr from a point in 
a State or Territory to a point in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or from any point in the United States to a 
point in an adjacent foreign country, or for transporta- 
tion wholly within a Territory shall be liable to the 
lawful holder of said receipt or bill of lading or to any 
party entitled to recover thereon, whether such receipt 
or bill of lading has been issued or not, for the full ac- 
tual loss, damage, or injury to such property caused by 
it or by any such common carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company to which such property may be de- 
livered or over whose line or lines such property may 
pass within the United States or within an adjacent 
foreign country when transported on a through bill of 
lading, notwithstanding any limitation of liability or 
limitation of the amount of recovery or representation 
or agreement as to value in any such receipt or bill of 
lading, or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in any 








tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and any such limitation, without respect to the manner 
or form in which it is sought to be made is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful and void: Provided, however, 
That if the goods are hidden from view by wrapping, 
boxing, or other means, and the carrier is not notified 
as to the character of the goods, the carrier may require 
the shipper to specifically state in writing the value of 
the goods, and the carrier shall not be liable beyond 
the amount so specifically stated, in which case the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may establish and main- 
tain rates for transportation, dependent upon the value 
of the property shipped as specifically stated in writing 
by the shipper. Such rates shall be published as are 
other rate schedules: Provided, further, That nothing 
in this section shall deprive any holder of such receipt 
or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action which 
he has under the existing Jaw: Provided further, That 
it shall be unlawful for any such common carrier to 
provide by rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise a 
shorter period for giving notice of claims than ninety 
days and for the filing of claims for a shorter period 
than four months, and for the institution of suits than 
two vears: Provided, however, That if the loss, dam- 
age, or injury complained of was due to delay or damage 
while being loaded or unloaded or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim 
nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition pre- 
cedent to recovery.” 

Sec. 2.--That this Act shall take effect and be in 
force from ninety days after its passage. 

Approved March 4, 1915.—From the American 
Wareliousemen’s Association’s “Bulletin.” 





Central New Englind Owners Organize.. 

While on a visit to Springfield, Mass., to. arrange for 
the convention of the National Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion in that city on June 28, 29 and 30, Theodore Gabry- 
lewitz, of Philadelphia, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, assisted in the organization of the Central New 
Kngland Team Owners’ Association. 


This new organization is composed of team owners 


cf Springfield, Holyoke, East Hampton, Palmer, Wor- 
cester and Hartford, Conn. FE. W. Oatley was elected 
temporary president of the association and C. Dunn was 
chosen secretary and treasurer. The Boston Team 
Owners’ Association has extended an offer of coopera- 
tion to this new organization, and judging from the pos- 
sibilities in the territory the new body covers it should 
develop into a strong organization. 





Don't forget that there are two important conven- 
tions next month, the National Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion, at Springfield, Mass., and the Illinois Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association at Lake Harbor, Mich. 
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Uniform Prices For Packing 


M. H. Kennelly, treasurer of Harder’s 
Fireproof Storage & Van Co., of Chi- 
cago, read the following paper on the 
subject of “Uniform Prices for Packing” 
at the 1914 Summer Meeting of the IIli- 
nois Furniture ‘Warehousemens Associ- 
ation at Ottawa Beach, Mich. Mr. Ken- 
nelly is an authority on the subject of 
packing, being chairman of the Illinois 
Association’s committee on uniform 
packing and uniform prices for this 
kind of work. The paper follows in 
full: 


No topic deserves the consideration in 
my opinion of the members of this as- 
sociation more than this. I wish that 
some one other than myself had been 
asked to write a paper on this subject, 
it is of such importance. But my short 
paper will have answered its purpose if 
it starts a discussion here today. 

The packing départment of the ware- 
house business is one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most profitable. 
But how little attention has been given 
to it in the past ten years. We have 
built fireproof warehouses; we have 
talked about fireproof construction; we 
have talked about low insurance rates; 
about systems of bookkeeping, cost 
systems, motor trucks, etc., but how 
little attention has been given to the 
packing department. It is true we have 
discussed whether we should use this or 
that kind of paper; this or that kind of 
lumber; whether we should charge 50 
cents per hour for labor or 60 cents per 
house; whether we should charge 3 cents 
or 4 cents a foot for lumber. All of 
these discussions are very good and pro- 
fitable, but the real principles of the 
packing department, have not in my esti- 
mation, been given proper attention. 
Possibly what I suggest should be done, 
cannot be done and the majority with 


whom I have talked about this standar- 


‘dizing packing branch of the warehouse 
industry, seem to think that it cannot 
be done. I claim, however, that any- 
thing in connection with the warehouse 
business that is reasonable and fair to 
our customers, competitors and _ ,our- 
selves, and profitable to us, and any- 
thing that raises the standard of the 
warehouse industry can and will be done 
by the members of this association, for 
there is no such a word as can’t in the 
vocabulary of the Illinois Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 


Method of Packing. 

I claim that this association with the 
aid of the various local organizations 
throughout the country can and should 
educate the members to a certain stand- 


ard of packing. By this I mean, lay 
down rules for packing, showing how an 
article should be packed wether for stor- 
age or for shipping and showing the 
amount of the various materials and 
time that should be consumed to do the 
work, and do a standard packing job. 
These figures could easily be arrived at 
by a committee from this association. 
Some will say that the contents of every 
apartment and every house are differ- 
ent. I claim that the majority of pieces 
of any given article of furniture are of 
the same size, or practically the same. 
The difference in size would be so slight 
that it would not be noticeable in the 
cost of packing of said article. I have 
inquired from furniture stores who sell 
all kinds of furniture, and they advise 
me that about 95 per cent of the house- 
hold goods that are sold, are about the 
same size, they might be shapde a little 
differently, but they contain about the 
same number of cubic feet. The other 
5 per cent vary in size, but there is not 
any great difference in size between any 
given article of furniture. We there- 
fore must, it should appear to me, make 
rules that will take care of the majority 
of cases that we have to meet with and 
not the exceptions. 


At present, every company packs dif- 
ferently. Take an ordinary piece of 
furniture and every company that packs 
it will pack it differently. That is, the 
amount of material and time consumed, 
in doing the work will vary. Why, in 
our ‘own ‘business no two packers that 
we employ, hardly pack an article the 
same. Why? Because there has been 
no standard or acknowledged best way 
to do the work laid down for the men 
to follow. They have learned the pack- 
ing business somewheres. They have 
their own ideas as to how it should be 
done and they do it according to their 
ideas. There has never been any scien- 
tific method laid down for packing. The 
amount of work that has been done has 
been in the majority of cases governed 
by the competition on the job and there 
has not been any standard followed. 

If we can educate the warehousemen 
of the county up to a high standard of 
packing, we will have helped the ware- 
house industry considerably. Goods 
will be better taken care of and a great 
deal of the hesitancy of the people to 
pack and ship their goods, caused by 
the great amount of damage said goods 
suffer, will be lessened. 

A few days ago, I had a letter from 
a warehouse company in another city, 
who said that about three years ago 
we packed and shipped two lots of goods 
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to their city. The people were contem- 
plating making shipment again. When 
this company quoted their price to do 
the work, the people in both instances 
advised that they were considerably 
higher in their price than the Harder 
Co., in Chicago. Why, we do not know, 
but if we had a standard method of pack- 
ing this condition would not exist. 


The next point to be considered, which 
taturally iollows after the standardizing 
of packing methods, is standard estimat- 
ing, and charging for work. Having 
decided upon a standard method of pack- 
ing a certain article, it would. be easy 
to figure the cost of doing the work 
and then the charge to be made against 
our customers. Of course each city and 
each locality would have to have a differ- 
ent cost price and different selling price, 
governed according to their conditions. 
Fiow nice it would be to have a printed 
ibook, showing how every article should 
he packed; how much it would cost and 
how much we should charge. Each of 
our packers then could be given:a book 
showing how the various articles should 
be packed and how much material and 
time should be used in doing the work. 
Some objection to this plan would be 
that you would have to have a pretty 
good sized book. It should be a big 
book if necessary, for this is a big busi- 
ness. Did any of you gentlemen ever 
have a salesman come in to your office 
to sell automobile parts supplies? Why 
he has every part that goes into an auto- 
mobile; every different size of a nut, or 
any part of a machine listed in book 
form. In my opinion this is the way 
we should handle the packing branch of 
our business. It would probably be 
difficult at first to get out a book, but 
after it was completed it certainly would 
be of great value. Of course this as- 
sociation does nothing but suggest to 
members how they should do certain 
things, but there are local organizations 
throughout the country that do more 
than suggest, and they could take up 
this work. When a warehouse company 
then went in to figure on a job, when he 
quoted a price to crate a dresser and six 
chairs and a dining room table, he would 
feel confident that his competitor if he 


‘figured on the same amount of work, 


that he would quote the same price. 
What is the situation now? In Chi- 
cago we charge for time and material 
consumed, and give an approximate 
price as to what we think the job will 
amount to. The one quoting the lowest 
approximate price generally receives the 
order, or the others figuring on the job 
have to reduce their price to the lowest 
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approximate figure if they wish to se- 
cure the order. 

About three months ago I sent out 
a letter writen on a letter head of a 
friend of mine to forty warehousemen 
of Chicago asking for prices on packing 
a lot of goods as per list I attached 
to the letter. JI also asked the rate of 
storage on goods and the freight rate 
to New York City. The only point they 
agreed upon was the rate to New York 
City, and this was because they could 
turn to a freight rate book and get this 
information. The approximate prices 
given for packing, ranged from $40 to 
£100. No one price agreed with another. 
They all said they charged 60 cents per 
hour for labor and for material at the 
customary prices and they all said they 
would pack the goods properly. Now, 
would not the customer naturally decide 
to give the company the order if it were 
any way a responsible one, that quoted 
a price of $50 or $60, rather than 
pay $90 or $95, because they all agreed 
to do the work properly? Our cus- 
tomers do not know that you can doa 
$50 packing job and also a $100 job on 
the same lot of goods. The sending 
out of this letter proved to me that the 
warehousemen of Chicago all packed the 
same articles differently. Also as they 
quoted a price without seeing the goods, 
| having received replies to my letter 
from about thirty-four of the companies, 
they had decided, each company indi- 
vidualiy on a standard price for packing 
the various articles that I listed, but the 
difference in the approximate price quot- 
ed, showed the great difference in the 
standards each of them had set up. 
There is no question but what if they 
had seen the goods their approximate 
prices would have been about the same 
as they quoted. This condition was -not 
surprising to me since I had a similar 
experience with employes of our cgp- 
pany. I inquired from about ten of our 
employes whom I consider competent to 
quote a price, what they would charge to 
wrap and crate a certain article, and the 
prices given were nearly all different, 
and I have found that this condition 
exists in other companies. Is it any 
wonder, then, when individuals in one 
firm do not agree, that two different 
firms figuring on a job do not agree? 

We figured on a job the other day. 
The party wanted the goods packed pro- 
perly for storage and he said he wanted 
everything put in first-class condition, 
and he told all of the people that were 
figuring on the work that he was going 
to be right there and see that the work 
was done right. He received approxi- 
mate prices from $70 to $120, all being 
based on the same rate for labor and 
material. 

Some will say, do away with the cus- 
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tom of giving an approximate price. 
This has been voted down several times 
by the members of the Chicago Furni- 
ture Movers & Expressmen’s Associa- 
tion, which shows that the mapority do 
not think it will be possible to go into 
a man’s house and not give him an idea 
as to what the charge would amount to, 
$50 or $150, and I do not think that this 
could be done. It would work out, I 
believe, something like this if the ap- 
proximate prices were 
We would go into figure on an order 
and tell the customer that we would 
charge for time and material so much: 
they would ask about what it was going 
to cost them. We would tell them that 
we could not give them any idea. An- 
other company would come in an figure 
on the same work, and they would tell 
them that it would cost about $100. They 
would. get the order or visa versa. It 
would be very difficult to trace such a 
matter. If we had a standard for pack- 
ing there would not be the great differ- 
ence in prices that now exists. Estimat- 
ing would be made very simple and a 
great deai easier, which ultimately would 
work out to a great saving. 

I look forward with pleasure to the 
day when I can ‘phone any warehouse 
company in Chicago, or write any ware- 
house company in the country and ask 
what material and labor will be con- 
sumed in packing a given article, and re- 
ceive the same reply. I thank you. 

M. H. KENNELY, 
Harder’s Fireproof Storage & Van Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 

June 22d, 1934. 
The Chairman: 
has anything to say on this paper of 
Mr. Kennelly’s, which shows that he has 
given the subject considerable thought? 
Mr. C. J. Neal: 1 think the matter 
that Mr. Kennelly has brought to our 
attention, Mr. Chairman, presents to the 
Convention here one of the evils from 
which the warehouse .business is suffer- 
I think that 90 per cent of 


Is there any one who 


ing to day. 


our trouble caused ‘by rate cutting, and . 


so forth, especially in packing, is caused 
by reason of the: fact that there is no 
fixed standard by which to go. 

As he says, two or three packers, or 
three or four, in the same institution, 
will go about the same piece of work in 
a different manner; and I think that tt 
is one of the important things which this 
association could do to take up the 
suggestion in Mr. Kennelly’s paper, and 
have a committee appointed to investi- 
gate that during the year. Possibly by 
the next outing we would have some- 
thing in the way of a book of rules, or 
a standard which the members of the as- 
sociation could follow. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, an idea 


discontinued: 


comes to me that was suggested largely 
in the construction of my own paper. | 
think the greatest evil from which this 
business suffers is that certain things 
are not known. In one of the paragraphs 
of my paper I made the suggestion of 
education along the lines of warehous- 
ing, including packing-and cartage, and 
handling, and every conceivable item of 
the business. This process of education 
should be promulgated by our associa- 
tion, by making it broader than the: 
members of our association. 

You may take any man who has per- 
fected his service, in his own mind, who 
is satisfied with the perfection of his 
service, by virtue of the fact that he has 
given it considerable thought—and the 
other fellow does not know as much 
about it, who has not given it as much 
thought—he is satisfied, and rests on 
his laurels. 

Now, if we are going to help our 
‘business, and make it what it should 
be, we should all know of those ideals; 
and then the man who has reached in 
his mind, a state of perfection, will keep 
his mind working, in greater efforts to 
make his business a more perfect one. 

That would stimulate the competition 
which we have, and create a competi- 
tion in service along those lines. The 
constant dripping of water on a stone 
is bound to make its mark; and I wish 
to state that the same paper which I 
read here will be read before the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation; and my idea was that the as- 
sociation should take it ‘up, in a cam- 
paign of education, and spread it every- 
where, broadcast. It would instill in a 
man’s mind ideas not existing there now. 
It would create a desire to associate with 
those men who are progressive, and 
create a better business out of a good 
business. 

If we can do that, I think we are do- 
ing something which is the greatest 
aim of any business. That is, the per- 
fection of the business, or the improve-— 
ment of it. 

If it is in order now, I wish to make 
a motion to that effect—that this asso- 
ciation do its part to promulgate the — 
idea of perfect service, and create, by 
a printed ‘circular sent out to every 
known man engaged in the handling, 
packing, cartage and storing of house- 
hold goods, a kind of process of educa- 
tion, and do it now. (Applause.) 

Mr. Aspinwall: Mr. Chairman, we 
all realize what wonderful work this as- 
sociation has done, and that done by 
other associations of warehousemen in 
the country, beginning with the Ameri- 
can Association; and most of us, I 
think, will agree that the one great 
thing that the American Association has 
done has been the enactment of the 
































Warehouse Receipt Act, in so many of 
the states of the country. That stands 
as a monument to the efforts of that as- 
sociation. | 

Now, in line with Mr. Neal’s sugges- 
tion, if this association could take up, 
through committees, and through cor- 
respondence, perhaps, with the out-of- 
town warehousemen, the work of pre- 
paring standard specifications for pack- 
ing, making them very complete, so 
that it could be submitted according to 
the specifications of the Illinois Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association—and 
that would mean something definite, you 
could have your specifications in print, 
just as a builder submits his bid on a 
- plant, according to the specifications in 
print. That would be a monumental 
work for this association, and one that 
would be of invaluable aid to the dif- 
ferent members. 

It is not a very easy thing to do 
as I think one will realize when he 
stops to think how many _ different 
kinds of packing there are, and how 
many different pieces. Yet it is possible 
of being done. You could specify crates 
of certain sizes, or, rather, certain widths 
between the boards, and the whole line 
of packing could be gone through care- 
fully, and in the course of the year I am 
confident that we could have, through 
this association, standard specifications 
which could be used in all estimates and 
all proposals. 

I want to make that as a motion, if 
Mr. Morris will permit me—that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take this matter 
under consideration, and report, and see 
if it is not possible to work toward de- 
vising standard specifications for pack- 
ing. 

The Chairman: Mr. Morris, as I\un- 
derstand it, made that as a motion. Will 
you second the motion? 

Mr. Aspinwall: He made a motion, 
more vague, I think. 

Mr. Morris: I make my motion to 
include this process of education, along 
general lines, also, if that suits. 

Mr. Aspinwall: Yes. I did not wish 
to interfere with your motion, but I 
wanted to make it specific, that they 
prepare these specifications. 

Mr. Morris: My idea was not to limit 


to members of the association, but I 
meant to spread it broadcast. It would 
increase the membership, and to ‘my 


mind perfect the business in general. 
The Chairman: The motion is, gentle- 
men, that the president of this associa- 
tion appoint a committee to prepare 
specifications for uniform methods of 


packing, and consequently, uniform 
prices. 
Mr. Morris: And the uniform condi- 


tion of business, in general. | 

The Chairmain: And that the infor- 
mation be spread broadcast. Are you 
ready for the question? 
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(Question was called for.) 

Mr. Morris: Does that include other 
information, general association—not 
limited to packing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Very well. We will 
include that in the motion. 

Mr. Aspinwall: But, before that is 
spread broadcast, I think it would be, 
perhaps, well to submit it to the as- 
sociation a year hence. You do not 
want to spread your standard specifica- 
tions until they have been adopted by 
the association. We are not willing, | 
think, to go on record as leaving it to 
that committee to adopt specifications. 
We want to consider them. It is a big 
proposition, perhaps larger than we all 
realize, and it ought to be done very 
thoroughly and very carefully, as it is 
to stand, before it is adopted. 

The Chairman: I think none of us 
have the impression that the committee 
is going to take the power in its own 
hands, but they will report to the asso- 
ciation, and it will be adopted by the as- 
sociation first. 

Mr. Fechheimer: Mr. Chairman, I 
think, in order to work out a scheme, 
we must determine what is meant by 
proper packing for storage. The ideas 
as to proper packing for storage in New 
York City and in the City of Chicago 
are so different, and they are so very 
different in all the cities, when one man 
estimates for $40, his ideas as to what 
would be proper for storage, and those 
of another man who estimates $100, are 
so different, that it would take a long 
time before they would come to a com- 
mon ground. 

The Chairman: All right. That this 
committee would discriminate between 
the two conditions, in making their re- 
port. As I understand it, some of the 
warehouses demand that the goods be 
packed for storage in the same manner 
as they would be packed for shipment; 
others do not. ‘Therefore, it would be 
proper for this committee to prescribe 
two methods of packing. 

Mr. Fechheimer: All right, as long 
as they understand that there is a 
standard rate for storage packing. 

The Chairman: The reporter has the 
discussion here, and the secretary. will 
prepare proper instructions to the com- 
mittee, when appointed. 

Mr. Fechhéimer: Then is it my un- 
derstanding that the uniformity would 
only go to prices for packing for ship- 
ment? Is that correct? 

Mr. Aspinwall: There should be two 
separate specifications. We cannot lay 
down a standard for what is proper— 
what would be proper for Mr. Fech- 
heimer would not be at all proper for 
me, perhaps. We want to specify what 
is ‘meant by crating a piece for ship- 
ment, and what is meant by padding a 
piece for shipment, and what is meant 
by burlapping a piece, and not say what 
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is proper packing; that is a matter ot 
judgment. It might be proper to pack 
a piece, to ship from Washington to 
Baltimore, where it would be improper 
to pack it in that way to ship to San 


Francisco, in the judgment of those 
qualified to decide. 
We cannot go so far as to. specify 


what is proper packing, but we can say 
that when we crate a sideboard it shall 
be crated according to certain definite 
specifications. You can indicate how 
much padding there should be there, and 
how far apart—whether you crate the 
sideboard with six-inch strips or partly 
six and partly four, and so on, and how 
far apart the slats ought to be. 

We all know that you can crate a side-. 
board for $3, and you can crate a side- 
board for ™, and it is simply a matter 
of how much material and labor you 
use. You crate it, in both cases, but 
you have a standard for what is meant 
by crating. Then one man can bid on- 
the same quality as the other. As to 
what is proper is a matter of his judg- 
ment. 

The Chairman: I! think this commit- 
tee will be capable of handling this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Phinney: Mr. Chairman and 
It appears to me that the 
matter under discussion is one of the 
most difficult ones to solve which we 
have had before us to-day, for this rea- 
son: In the first place, I have a right 
to believe that as to every man in the 
storage business, one is as well qualified 
to do a good job of packing as another. 
[ have no right to judge otherwise, 
without doing an injustice to somebody. 

Consequently, I siiould say this—that 
if I am called in to look at your furni- 
ture, 1 am bound to be governed a great 
deak according to your judgment and 
your -wishes, especially on the storage 
end of it; and if [ am not governed by 
your wishes as a rule, I do not get the 
job, unless you happen to be a man who 
does not want to be bothered about the 
matter, and would say to me, “Do a 
first-class job and I will be satisfied.” 

The Chairman: You are not talking 
to the question, Mr. Phinney. 

Mr. Phinney. Yes, I am coming to 
the point. 

The Chairman: It is not a question 
of what the customer wants. We are 
trying to lay down a method of pack- 
ing which will be uniform. 

Mr. Phinney: This will come back to 
that point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Very well. 

Mr. Phinney: Consequently I must 
do the work to please the customer. If 
he is going to store his goods, and I 
should say to him, “All of your goods 
should be properly crated in first class 
shape.” I might not be able to secure 
the job, because the next man would 
recommend this or that or the other to 





26 
be crated, and I would lose on that 
account; and 1 do not see for my part 
how you are going to be able to state 
a certain price on the different articles, 
where the different articles are so dif- 
ferent. 

| am here to learn, and will continue 
to listen. 

Willam LL. Smith: Mr. Chairman: 


The American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
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do not believe that it was intended that 
everybody should confine themselves 
strictly to those rates there given, but 
it was a good, solid, substantial basis 
for rates. 

Now, as Mr. Kennelly says, if you go 
in to bid on a job, you would have a 
fixed, specified price for a certain article, 
and you could base your price on that 
rate book for that article, and come 
very close to what you are going to quote 
the man, and the prices quoted will be 
pretty nearly uniform, if you follow the 


basis of the rate book. I suppose there 
would be variations in using a rate book. 
| suppose there would be variations in 
using a rate book as a guide. 

The Chairman: We have spent con- 
siderable time upon this question. Now, 
the motion that was made by Mr. Mor- 
ris simply contemplates a campaign of 
education, and, if there are no further 
remarks, we will put the question. 

All in favor signify by saying aye; 
those opposed, no. 

(The motion unanimously prevailed.) 





ciation filed a rate book for storing. I 





Shipping Center. 


On another page to-day the “Telegraph” makes the 
welcome announéement that the MHarrisburg freight 
transfer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is to be 
greatly enlarged. 

The development will give work to at least 150 more 
men, and that is good news. But better, even, than that 
is the recognition accorded Harrisburg as a shipping 
center. The larger the transfer sheds at this point and 
the more cars they are capable of handling a day, the 
more warehouses and branches of big manufacturing 
interests will there be at this point, and the bigger and 
more prosperous will the city become. 

The Chamber of Commerce hit upon a happy thought 
when it selected as its slogan “Harrisburg the Heart of 
Distribution.”” We may be important in a manufactur- 
ing way, and the rapid growth of the Harrisburg Pipe 
Bending Works and the great enlargements now being 
made at Steelton are proofs of that, but it is as a dis- 
tributing center that we can develop most rapidly and 
logically. 

That the Pennsylvania Railroad has concurred in 
our own judgment in this respect indicates that we have 
not been led away by false hopes and a mistaken loyalty 
to our own city. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is not governed by sentiment in the determination of 
such important matters as the location of the largest 
transfer yards on its system. MHarrisburg may rest as- 
sured that they have been established here because this 
is the logical place for them, and are about to be en- 
larged for the same reason.—-Harrisburg (Pa.) ‘“Tele- 


graph.” 





Chicago Exchange Considers Street Con- 
ditions. 


Matters of particular interest to the cartage con- 
tractor have been rather quiet during the last month. 
The recent meetings of the Chicago Cartage Exchange 
have been well attended and various matters coming 
up in the near future, such as street work, the Spring- 
field Convention, etc., have been given due considera- 
tion. 

President Brown finds himself confronted with an 
unusual amount of important organization work, and 
with the other officers and the executive committee is 


spending considerable time for the benefit of the or- 
ganization. 

A number of the members are looking forward to 
the convention at Springfield, Mass., intending to make 
the trip east their summer vacation, and it hoped that 
there will be a good attendance from Chicago. The 


regular entertainment committee, with the assistance . 


of N. F. Ratty, has been delegated to see about ac- 
commodations with the railroads for those going from 
Chicago to Springfield, and any members from other 
points who care to pass through Chicago en route to 
Springfield. There should be a good attendance at the 
Annual Convention of the National Association. 

The Exchange is at present very active in reporting 
bad street conditions to the city authorities, through 
the chairman of the good roads committee, C. J. Harth, 
who is also an officer of the Association Roads Organ- 
izations of Chicago. The present officials of the street 
department of Chicago are very efficient and have done 
some good work. The streets over which the heaviest 
traffic passes are systematically inspected by an agent of 
the Exchange, and bad conditions are reported without 
delay. The saving to street equipment is recognized 
by all the members. During the winter months, when 
street work is necessarily almost suspended, the streets 
become bad and early spring is a good time for effective 
work upon them. Last year the streets of Chicago, and 
especially the down-town streets, where there is the 
heaviest traffic, were commented on by old residents as 
being in the best condition they had been in the history 
of Chicago. We hope the record will be surpassed this 
year. 

CARTAGE EXCHANGE OF CHICAGO, 
Louis S. Waace, Secretary. 





Illinois Wheel Tax Declared Void. 


Chicago’s wheel tax was declared unconstitutional 
on April 22, by the state supreme court, when it ruled 
that cities had no right to impose a tax on motor 
vehicles when they were already taxed by the state, 
on the grounds that such was duplicate taxation. This 
does not affect the right of cities to tax commercial 
vehicles for the right to carry on commerce in the cities. 
This will mean a great loss to many cities in the state, 
notably Chicago, whose revenues from this source have 
been estimated at $500,000 annually. 
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exceptionally good music, those present joining in some 
of the selections which were printed on the attractive 
menu cards. 

The entertainment committee consisted of Edward 
Hardie, Thomas E. Smythe, Herman W. Klein, David 
V. Murdoch, Thomas F. Ashford, Jr., and John F. 
lood. 

The Allegheny County Team & Motor Truck Own- 
ers’ Association will be well represented at the annual 
convention of the National Team Owners’ Association 
in Springfield, Mass., next June, delegates for which will 


be named this month. o 





Transfer & Storage Items 
From the British Isles 











The principal question here in connection with the 
transit trade is the continued rise in oncast charges. 
Everyone seems to be acting on the principle of passing 
on the burden. At the root of the whole matter are 
the increased food prices, whereby the real value of 
wages was iowered 25 per cent. Then the agitation 
for higher wages began, and increases have had to be 
granted. This led to employers putting up _ their 
charges; and so the alterations in price go round. We 
are not satisfied at the attitude of the government. It 
may not be the best course to fix maximum prices of 
food stuffs, but some supervision and check on the 
prices demanded, not now, but at the commencement 
of the war might have served to prevent speculation, and 
so mightily improve the situation. That however, would 
not have been British. The Britisher is an out-and-out 
opportunist, doing his best to solve each question as it 
comes along, never taking long views, and organizing 
to meet contingencies. At the moment he is looking 
forward to two things, first the forcing of the Darda- 
nelles, which will let out the immense quantities of grain 
that have accumulated in Southern Russia, and second 


the release from government service of many of the 
ships engaged in troop transport work, a circumstance 
which would both bring down freights and also set free 
vessels to go to the Argentine to bring over the huge 
wheat crop which is lying there waiting for ships to 
bring it to Europe. 

A constant subject of discussion in these days too 
is prohibition, and indeed the close relationship be- 
tween drink and industrialism has never before been so 
clearly seen. At the moment of writing‘no decision 
by the government has been announced, and indeed the 
complexities of the question are overwhelming. All 
sorts of arguments are being urged—moral, physical, 
economic, medical. And of course exaggeration is prev- 


alent. While the output is less than before the war, even 
with working overtime and Sundays, drink is not wholly 
responsible. The fact is that the young men, the very 
creain of the workers, have gone into the army, and in 
their places are men older, less physically fit, and less 
skilled. That is the main cause of diminished output, 
not drink, and I would ask American readers to note it 
and do what they can to lessen the exaggerated reports 
of our alleged national drunkenness. That, however, 
there is room for improvement I do not deny, and any 
measure effecting that will have my support. 

One of the directions in which governmental control 
has already been exercised is company promoting. No 
new issues are allowed without the sanction of the 
treasury. This principle too has been applied to borrow- 
ing by local authorities and municipalities, who have 
been informed by the chancellor of the exchequer that 
no loans will be sanctioned except for purposes held to 
be imperative. In this connection the treasury has re- 
iused even to allow loans for paving work and street im- 
provements, and has renewed the intimation that no 
unnecessary expense must be increased during the war 
by the local authorities of the United Kingdom. The 
effect of this mandate will be to put a stop to road im- 
provements which are invariably carried out by means of 
loans. The only possible policy of local authorities will 
be to keep roads in the best state of repair out of rate 
revenue, and this necessarily means that no improve- 
ment schemes of considerable extent will be carried out, 
for the effect would be to instantly increase the rates. 

It is too soon yet to say anything regarding the ad- 
vent of the women workers, who are being employed 
in consequence of the death of men. Two experiments 
have been made with them in the transit industry; one 
by the corporation of Glasgow who are using them as 
conductors on certain of their street car routes, and the 
other by a private firm in London, who are employing 
women to drive some of their motor vans. In this lat- 
ter case the women have nothing to do but drive vans, 
which were let out to customers, whose own men did 


the work of loading and unloading. 
DoNALD MACKAY. 
190 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland, April, 1915. 





Horse Digs Own Grave. 


This-is the story of a horse who dug his own grave. 
His name is—or rather was—Jack. He lived during the 
declining days of his life.on the farm of Anton Kries- 
ler in Walker township, four miles from Grand Rapids. 

Jack was the property of Lambert Mohler. Some 
time ago Mohler vacated the farm in favor of Kriesler. 


Jack had been faithful for the 20 years of his life. Moh- 


ler is kind to his animals. 

So he asked that Jack be allowed to remain at the 
old home and wander about over the pastures which 
had been his habit for so many years. 

But every horse has his day, just as truly as the dog. 
Yesterday Jack realized that the end was near. He 
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went to the middle of the pasture where for years he 
had eaten the rich, green grass, and began to dig his 
grave. Jack scooped away the sod. 

Then with all of the remaining strength which he 
had in his old, shambling body, he pawed away the dirt 
and stones until he had a hole which would contain his 
body. Then, just as solemnly he lay down to await the 
end. Kriesler found Jack soon afterward. He notified 
Deputy Sheriff Pohl. The officer came and with him he 
brought a revolver. The sufferings of Jack were over. 

He had dug his own grave.—E. M. Radcliffe, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





The Tailboard Delivery Fight. 


Of late times the electric industrial truck has come 
into great prominence as a result of the white light of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission being thrown, 


upon railroad and steamship freight terminals at the 
instigation of the public cartage companies in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Cincinnati. 

The appalling inefficiency of the freight terminals in 
most of the large cities of the country has long been a 
subject of discussion, and it has been recognized that 
motor trucks, only in exceptional instances, could be 
niade to pay in terminal haulage because of the great 
delays encountered in delivering and receiving freight 
from these terminals. 

In the course of the hearings which the I. C. C. 
tendered the National Team Owners’ Association, and 
its associate organizations in the three cities above 
named, testimony was repeatedly given to show that 
the use of electric industrial trucks and other efficient 
transportation appliances would reduce congestion, 
expedite the movement of freight over the bulkheads 
and platforms, and permit the railroads and steamship 
lines to afford tailboard delivery and receipt of freight 
at their terminals. That the commission dismissed the 
case argues nothing against the merits of the team 
owners’ plea—From “The Commercial Vehicle.” 





Connecticut Losing Truck Tax Fight. 


Instead of working in harmony as has been the case 
in other states where motor legislation has been pro- 
posed, it seems that the trucking interests of Connecti- 
cut or some of them at least, have tried to get satis- 


‘ faction or revenge out of the owners of passenger cars 


because of the proposed increase on trucks. The atti- 
tude of the truck people was rather strange, and it tend- 
ed to alienate the friendship of the passenger car own- 
ers in any fight that was going to be put up. 

Some time ago when the Committee on Roads, 
Bridges and Rivers met to consider the motor prob- 
lems, they had a number of truck men before them. 
These latter people stated that they thought $3 per 1,000 
pounds was too low a fee, and they admitted that a 10- 
ton truck weighing with its load about 15 tons would 
break down any road no matter how well built. The 


members of the legislative committee seemed to feel that 
such big vehicles should be discouraged, without try- 
ing to legislate unfairly against the medium trucks. The 
members seemed to agree that trucks up to 6 or 7 tons 
should not pay more than the average passenger vehicle, 
but over that rating the fees should be increased rap- 
idly. So the committee worked out a plan along these 
lines calling for a fee of $11 for 1,000 pounds and then 
#5 for each additional 1,000 pounds, so that the 5-ton 
truck will pay $50, the idea being that the motor trucks 
of the medium weight, not traversing as large an area 
as the passenger car of about the same weight, should 
not pay as much as the car. The bill was reported to 
the lower branch. 

About that time a New Haven firm, through the 
representative in the lower branch, began to ask for an 
increase in the passenger car fees. The New Haven 
concern has a number of trucks, and instead of fight- 
ing the truck increase legitimately it planned to go after 
the passenger cars so that the whole bill might fall 
through. But the motor representatives saw through 
the move, for the increase was so outrageously high, 
asking for $2 per horsepower, that it looked fishy. The 
club representatives got together and made their own 
fight, so that they blocked the move against pleasure 
cars. But the truck increase was put through the house 
and it is now in the Senate awaiting consideration. 

An effort will be made there to include passenger 
cars in-the increase, but it is not expected to go through. 
That some Senate members will try to change the rates 
is certain, but it is believed that the increased fees will 
be passed. Had all the motor interests worked in har- 
mony it is believed that there would have been a better 
compromise for the truck owners. 





Changes in Fireproof Storage Co. of Cleveland 


Editor, TRANSFER & STORAGE :—On, my re- 
turn from California, I found J. P. Gager was very 
anxious to retire from active business, having been in 
the harness for 48 consecutive years, and I felt it 
my duty to assist him in doing so. Therefore, I pur- 
chased Mr. Gager’s interests in the Fireproof Storage 
Co. and the Lincoln Moving Co. The Lincoln Moving 
Co., OF ccurhe J ue-president, was, I believe, the largest 
moving CORE Hey are settinhaving an equipment of six- 
teen motor trucks an. sven horse vans; the Fireproof 
Storage Co. having a capacity of five warehouses and 
four motor vans. 

The name of the consolidated company will be the 
Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co. Mr. Gager will remain 
as president and in an advisory capacity. I will remain 
as first vice president and general manager, and George 
Rutherford, of Cleveland, Ohio, second vice president. 
We have added to our firm five young men who have 
been with us upward cf 7 vears, and have had the ad- 
vantage of a practical warehouse experience. They are 
P. A. Faulkner, secretary and treasurer; D. J. Newton, 
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exceptionally good music, those present joining in some 
of the selections which were printed on the attractive 
menu cards. 

The entertainment committee consisted of Edward 
Hardie, Thomas E. Smythe, Herman W. Klein, David 
V. Murdoch, Thomas F. Ashford, Jr., and John F. 
Flood. 

The Allegheny County Team & Motor Truck Own- 
ers’ Association will be well represented at the annual 
convention of the National Team Owners’ Association 
in Springfield, Mass., next June, delegates for which will 


be named this month. sh 





Transfer & Storage Items 
From the British Isles 











The principal question here in connection with the 
transit trade is the continued rise in oncast charges. 
Everyone seems to be acting on the principle of passing 
on the burden. At the root of the whole matter are 
the increased food prices, whereby the real value of 
wages was lowered 25 per cent. Then the agitation 
for higher wages began, and increases have had to be 
granted. This led to employers putting up _ their 
charges; and so the alterations in price go round. We 
are not satisfied at tha attitude of the government. It 
may not be the best course to fix maximum prices of 
food stuffs, but some supervision and check on the 
prices demanded, not now, but at the commencement 
of the war might have served to prevent speculation, and 
so mightily improve the situation. That however, would 
not have been British. The Britisher is an out-and-out 
opportunist, doing his best to solve each question as it 
comes along, never taking long views, and organizing 
to meet contingencies. At the moment he is looking 
forward to two things, first the forcing of the Darda- 
nelles, which will let out the immense quantities of grain 
that have accumulated in Southern Russia, and second 


the release from government service of many of the 
ships engaged in troop transport work, a circumstance 
which would both bring down freights and also set free 
vessels to go to the Argentine to bring over the huge 
wheat crop which is lying there waiting for ships to 
bring it to Europe. 

A constant subject of discussion in these days too 
is prohibition, and indeed the close relationship be- 
tween drink and industrialism has never before been so 
clearly seen. At the moment of writing’no decision 
by the government has been announced, and indeed the 
complexities of the question are overwhelming. All 
sorts of arguments are being urged—moral, physical, 
economic, medical. And of course exaggeration is prev- 


alent. While the output is less than before the war, even 
with working overtime and Sundays, drink is not wholly 
responsible. The fact is that the young men, the very 
creain of the workers, have gone into the army, and in 
their places are men older, less physically fit, and less 
skilled. That is the main cause of diminished output, 
not drink, and I would ask American readers to note it 
and do what they can to lessen the exaggerated reports 
of our alleged national drunkenness. That, however, 
there is room for improvement I do not deny, and any 
measure effecting that will have my support. 

One of the directions in which governmental control 
has already been exercised is company promoting. No 
new issues are allowed without the sanction of the 
treasury. This principle too has been applied to borrow- 
ing by local authorities and municipalities, who have 
been informed by the chancellor of the exchequer that 
no loans will be sanctioned except for purposes held to 
be imperative. In this connection the treasury has re- 
fused even to allow loans for paving work and street im- 
provements, and has renewed the intimation that no 
unnecessary expense must be increased during the war 
by the local authorities of the United Kingdom. The 
effect of this mandate will be to put a stop to road im- 
provements which are invariably carried out by means of 
loans. The only possible policy of local authorities will 
be to keep roads in the best state of repair out of rate 
revenue, and this necessarily means that no improve- 
ment schemes of considerable extent will be carried out, 
for the effect would be to instantly increase the rates. 

It is too soon yet to say anything regarding the ad- 
vent of the women workers, who are being employed 
in consequence of the death of men. Two experiments 
have been made with them in the transit industry; one 
by the corporation of Glasgow who are using them as 
conductors on certain of their street car routes, and the 
other by a private firm in London, who are employing 
women to drive some of their motor vans. In this lat- 
ter case the women have nothing to do but drive vans, 
which were let out to customers, whose own men did 


the work of loading and unloading. 
DoNALD MACKAY. 
190 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland, April, 1915. 





Horse Digs Own Grave. 


This:is the story of a horse who dug his own grave. 
His name is—or rather was—Jack. He lived during the 
declining days of his life.on the farm of Anton Kries- 
ler in Walker township, four miles from Grand Rapids. 

Jack was the property of Lambert Mohler. Some 
time ago Mohler vacated the farm in favor of Kriesler. 
Jack had been faithful for the 20 years of his life. Moh- 
ler is kind to his animals. 

So he asked that Jack be allowed to remain at the 
old home and wander about over the pastures which 
had been his habit for so many years. 

But every horse has his day, just as truly as the dog. 
Yesterday Jack realized that the end was near. He 
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went to the middle of the pasture where for years he 
had eaten the rich, green grass, and began to dig his 
grave. Jack scooped away the sod. 

Then with all of the remaining strength which he 
had in his old, shambling body, he pawed away the dirt 
and stones until he had a hole which would contain his 
body. Then, just as solemnly he lay down to await the 
end. Kriesler found Jack soon afterward. He notified 
Deputy Sheriff Pohl. The officer came and with him he 
brought a revolver. The sufferings of Jack were over. 

He had dug his own grave.—E. M. Radcliffe, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





The Tailboard Delivery Fight. 


Of late times the electric industrial truck has come 
into great prominence as a result of the white light of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission being thrown, 
upon railroad and steamship freight terminals at the 
instigation of the public cartage companies in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Cincinnati. 

The appalling inefficiency of the freight terminals in 
most of the large cities of the country has long been a 
subject of discussion, and it has been recognized that 
motor trucks, only in exceptional instances, could be 
nade to pay in terminal haulage because of the great 
delays encountered in delivering and receiving freight 
from these terminals. 

In the course of the hearings which the I. C. C. 
tendered the National Team Owners’ Association, and 
its associate organizations in the three cities above 
named, testimony was repeatedly given to show that 
the use of electric industrial trucks and other efficient 
transportation appliances would reduce congestion, 
expedite the movement of freight over the bulkheads 
and platforms, and permit the railroads and steamship 
lines to afford tailboard delivery and receipt of freight 
at their terminals. That the commission dismissed the 
case argues nothing against the merits of the team 
owners’ plea —From “The Commercial Vehicle.” 








Connecticut Losing Truck Tax Fight. 


Instead of working in harmony as has been the case 
in other states where motor legislation has been pro- 
posed, it seems that the trucking interests of Connecti- 
cut or some of them at least, have tried to get satis- 


‘ faction or revenge out of the owners of passenger cars 


because of the proposed increase on trucks. The atti- 
tude of the truck people was rather strange, and it tend- 
ed to alienate the friendship of the passenger car own- 
ers in any fight that was going to be put up. 

Some time ago when the Committee on Roads, 
Bridges and Rivers met to consider the motor prob- 
lems, they had a number of truck men before them. 
These latter people stated that they thought $3 per 1,000 
pounds was too low a fee, and they admitted that a 10- 
ton truck weighing with its load about 15 tons would 
break down any road no matter how well built. The 


members of the legislative committee seemed to feel that 
such big vehicles should be discouraged, without try- 
ing to legislate unfairly against the medium trucks. The 
members seemed to agree that trucks up to 6 or 7 tons 
should not pay more than the average passenger vehicle, 
but over that rating the fees should be increased rap- 
idly. So the committee worked out a plan along these 
lines calling for a fee of $11 for 1,000 pounds and then 
#5 for each additional 1,000 pounds, so that the 5-ton 
truck will pay $50, the idea being that the motor trucks 
of the medium weight, not traversing as large an area 
as the passenger car of about the same weight, should 
not pay as much as the car. The bill was reported to 
the lower branch. 

About that time a New Haven firm, through the 
representative in the lower branch, began to ask for an 
increase in the passenger car fees. The New Haven 
concern has a number of trucks, and instead of fight- 
ing the truck increase legitimately it planned to go after 
the passenger cars so that the whole bill might fall 
through. But the motor representatives saw through 
the move, for the increase was so outrageously high, 
asking for $2 per horsepower, that it looked fishy. The 
club representatives got together and made their own 
fight, so that they blocked the move against pleasure 
cars. But the truck increase was put through the house 
and it is now in the Senate awaiting consideration. 

An effort will be made there to include passenger 
cars in-the increase, but it is not expected to go through. 
That some Senate members will try to change the rates 
is certain, but it is believed that the increased fees will 
be passed. Had all the motor interests worked in har- 
mony it is believed that there would have been a better 
compromise for the truck owners. 





Changes in Fireproof Storage Co. of Cleveland 
Editor, TRANSFER & STORAGE:—On, my re- 


turn from California, I found J. P. Gager was very 
anxious to retire from active business, having been in 
the harness for 48 consecutive years, ard I felt, it 
my duty to assist him in doing so. Therefore, I pur- 
chased Mr. Gager’s interests in the Fireproof Storage 
Co. and the Lincoln Moving Co. The Lincoln Moving 
Co., of which I was president, was, I believe, the largest 
moving coficern in Ohio, having an equipment of six- 
teen motor trucks and seven horse vans; the Fireproof 
Storage Co. having a capacity of five warehouses and 
four motor vans. 

The name of the consolidated company will be the 
Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co. Mr. Gager will remain 
as president and in an advisory capacity. I will remain 
as first vice president and general manager, and George 
Rutherford, of Cleveland, Ohio, second vice president. 
We have added to our firm five voung men who have 
been with us upward cf 7 vears, and have had the ad- 
vantage of a practical warehouse experience. They are 
P. A. Faulkner, secretary and treasurer; D. J. Newton, 
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general superintendent; V: D..Macklin, superintendent 
of warehouse No. 4; W. R. Thomas, superintendent of 
warehouse No. 5, and I*. E. Wendling, solicitor. We 
nelieve that we have the largest equipment exclusively 
used for household moving in the United States, if not 
in the world. 

THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF STORAGE CO., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Howarp J. LATIMER. 





Truck Club to Divorce Trade. 


At the April meeting of the Motor Truck Club of 
America, held at Reisenweber’s restaurant, in New York 
City on April 21, the evening was given over to a busi- 
ness meeting after an informal dinner in a private room 
engaged for the purpose. George H. Duck introduced 
a resolution to raise the minimum dues to $25, for deal- 
ers, manufacturers and owners, $50 for owners of fleets 
of twenty-five or over and $100 for accessory manu- 
facturers; to restrict the vote to owner-members only, 
and to make only owners eligible to hold office or to 
act on committees. The membership is to be divided 
into three classes: active, consisting of bona fide 
owners of trucks only, or their authorized representa- 
tives; associate, consisting of paying members in the 
trade, and honorary, as at present. 

The resolution was debated pro and con by R. T. 
()cott, Knox Motors Co., treasurer of the club; Rod- 


erick Stephens, Olin J. Stephens Coal Co.; T. D. Pratt, 
Central Stamping Co., Newark, N. J., president of the 
club; Ellis A. Howland, Journal of Commerce, and 
Emerson Brooks, Manley Drive Co. On motion, the 
resolution was passed by a scant majority, and then re- 
read. 





Milwaukee Transfer and Storagemen Or- 
ganize. 


The transfer and storagemen of the city of Mil- 
waukee have joined the list of extra-progressives of the 
industry in the United States by organizing a local trans- 
fer and storagemen’s association. M. C. Meyer, of the 
Cyclone Express Co. of that city, who informed 
TRANSFER & STORAGE of the formation of this 
body neglected to state its title, but it is strictly a ware- 
housemen’s and van owners’ organization. The or- 
ganization has been in existence about 4 months and 
its prime object is to establish an hourly rate for mov- 
ing in Milwaukee. 

The officers of the association dre: M. C. Meyer, 
president; William Coakley, vice president, and Wil- 
liam Schaus, secretary and treasurer. The Board of 
irectors consists of Oskar Korthals, Ed. Dane, George 
Voiyer and Samuel C. Eisendrath, together with the of- 
ficers in an ex-officio capacity. 





The Right Body for aie 


AND WAGON 


Commercial Service DELIVERY 


AREA 







Highland Bodies are built for 
rough service, giving the greatest 
strength and maximum capacity 
per pound of weight. There is 
no rattle nor warp in Highland 
sodies. They are built complete 
in the Highland plant, and are backed 
by a strong guarantee. All sills and frames are 
built of tough ash, and the panels are all steel, 
cushioned with felt. 


POSSIBLE MOTOR CAR. 
DELIVERY AREA 


Highland Bodies are made| The cost of a High- 
ready with all equipment at our | land Body for a long 
plant, and shipped so that any | life in service ranges 
dealer, in a very short time, | from $1200 and up, 
can attach them to the chassis complete f. 0. b. Cin- 
for which they are built. cinnatt. 

‘ GET OUR CATALOG 
No 10 Highland Commercial Bodies for light chassis 
No. 14 Highland Commercial Bodies for heavy chassis 
No. 15 Highland Commercial Bodies for Ford chassis 
No. 3 Highland Bus Bodies for Ford chassis 





The Highland Body 
Mfg. Co. 


507 Elmwood Place, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Commercial 
Bodies. 

































Warehousemen Attention 


>$2,000,000,00<—— 


For Building Purposes 


at the Disposal of Goncerns 
Having a Going Warehouse 
Business which Shows Sub- 
stantial Gains Over a Period 
of Four Years 


When Writing Give Full Details of New Project 





MOORES & DUNFORD 


Architectural and Warehouse Engineers 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Did You Receive Your Gopy ot Our 1915 Year Book? 
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SUCRENE 
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cAI Alfalfa-Grain-Molasses Ration 


ALFALFA 
for Work Horses 
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PROTEIN 10.00% 
FAT 2.50% 
FIBRE 12.00% 
Carbohydrates 30.00% 
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Save money on your feed bill; get better results from your work horses. 
Oats and corn are high, and they do not give your horses the nourishment they need to make 
them do their best. 
Sucrene-Alflalfa Horse Feed is $7.00 per ton cheaper than Oats. 
Will save you easily 25 per cent on your feed bill every month. Keeps your horses in better 
condition—enables them to do more work. | 
It is a ready-to-feed, complete ration for Heavy Work Horses. The only horse feed that does 
not need to be mixed with any other feed. Composed of Alfalfa Meal, Cracked Corn, White Oats, 
Barley and Pure Corn Molasses. 
We guarantee every sack to be of uniform high quality—with not less than 10 per cent protein 
and 214 per cent fat. 
It is an appetizing ration—horses like it; they masticate and digest it thoroughly; get the full 
benefit of every ounce they eat—there is no waste for sparrows to pick up. 








Big Team Owners Everywhere 


Endorse Sucrene-Alfalfa Feed 


Mr. Frank Mark, president Frank Mark Contracting Co., Mr. W. S. Shelmardine, in charge of horses for Wm. M. 

‘ 
Philadelphia, writes: We have fed our 100 horses 80 tons of Lloyd & Co., Philadelphia, writes: We have been feeding 
Sucrene Horse and Mule Feed for some time past. Our horses 





Sucrene Horse and Mule Feed since September. They cer- number 53, took to it at once and are certainly showing great 
tainly show a big improvement in their condition as apart improvement. Some poor ones that it seemed impossible to 
from this advantage it has saved us considerable money. fatten, gained 60 Ibs. the first month’s feeding.’’ 

hd Dr. F. R. Whipple, of Whipple Veterinary Hospital, Peoria, Ill., writes: “Your formula 


I consider ideal for hard-working horses and personally knowing the quality of grains that 
enter the manufacture of Sucrene, and the methods used in securing a perfect mixture, uniform 
at all times, I can always recommend it to my clients, knowing they are getting the best 


to be had.” 








Sucrene Alfalfa Horse Feed is easy to handle—not sticky. Put up in 


100-pound sacks. : ° onge 
P American Milling Co., 
See your dealer about Sucrene-Alfalfa Horse Feed; or fill out the coupon : 

at the bottom of this advertisement and mail it to our address nearest to Peoria, II. 

you. Please give me full information in re- 


gard to results to be obtained by feed- 
ing Sucrene-Alfalfa Horse Feed, and the 


American Milling Company a in feed cost to be effected. 
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J. J. Coakley, 444 The Bourse, J. B. Schaub, 46 Eighteenth St., eg ae ” See a ear er Sone ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Transfer, Warehouse and Storage Companies’ Directory 

















ATLANTA, GA. 





Morrow Transfer & Storage 
Company, 
STORAGE AND HAULING. 


Members of A. W. A. and N. Y. F. W. A. 
26 West Alabama Street. 





| Cathcart z 
” Transfer & “Storage Co., 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





“WE MOVE EVERYTHING” 


R.S. Brine Transportation Co. 


43 India Street. 


Trucking, Forwarding ‘and Rigging. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIONEER 


FIPREPROOF STORAGE 


WAREHOUSES 


GEO. H. SHEPHARD, 


General Manager. 








GEO. F. SHEPHARD, 
Trafic Manager. 


87 to 52 Flatbush Avenue. 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, ete. Packing and 
Shipping to all parts of the World. 
Rug and Carpet Cleaning. Metor 
and Horse-Drawn Vans. Fire and 
Thief-Proof Vaults for Valuables. 





From Everywhere 
Briefly Told. 


Joseph Schamberger has purchased 
the plot of ground at the northeast cor- 
ner of Charles street and French lane 
in ‘Baltimore, Md., and will erect a 
four-story warehouse building thereon. 
The lot is 62 by 193 feet and is in the 
heart of Baltimore’s business section. 
A 10-year lease, which will evolve the 
erection of the building is now being 
negotiated by the new owner with ten- 
ants, whose identity has not yet been 
disclosed. 

Union Transfer & Storage Co, of 
Madison, Wis., is to put up a new seven- 
story warehouse: on property adjoining 
the present plant of the company. The 
new building will be 150 feet deep and 
of reinforced concrete fireproof con- 
struction. Work will be started on 
June 1. 

William E. Chamberlain, general man- 
ager of the Armstrong Transfer Co., of 
s0ston, Mass., died at his home in Bos- 
ton on April 22. He was 81 years of 
age. 

Bradentown Transfer Co. of Braden 
town, Fla., has moved its offices to the 
new place of business in the company’s 
new Adams street building. The new 
building is a concrete, fireproof struc- 
ture, two stories high and is to be de- 
voted to the livery, transfer and _ stor- 
age business. I... C. Dunn and O. S%. 
Ellis are proprietors of the company. 

Metropolitan Storage Warehouse Co., 
of Cambridge, Mass., and the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., of Baltimore, Md., have 
been elected to membership in the Am- 
erican Warehousemen’s Association. 

American Warehouse Co., of Wichita, 
Kan., moved into new offices in the Bea- 
con Sulidion. in that city on April 1. 
The company had been located at 147 
North Emporia avenue for more than 8 
years, but moved to obtain better lighted 
and more convenient quarters. The 
company will occupy a suite of five 
elegant rooms on the seventh floor of 
the Beacon building. 

Lincoln Transfer & Storage Co., of 
Lincoln, Neb., is now figuring on the 
erection of a storage warehouse of fire- 
proof construction to take the place of 
the building burned down a short time 
ago at Tenth and U streets in Lincoln. 
The new building will have two stories 
and a basement and will be 100 by 120 
feet. Brick and concrete will be used, 
and the estimated cost is $15,000. 

Boyd Transfer & Storage Co., of Min- 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The Buffalo Storage & Carting 
Company. 


OUnsurpassed Facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Goods. 





O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage. 

47 W. Swan Street. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Office, 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce. 
GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 


Transferring Car Loads a Specialty. 


CANTON, O. 








Cummins Storage Company 


310 East Ninth Street. 
STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 

{nsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


Rates on 
Automobiles 








Reduced 
Household Goods, 
Machinery. 


and 


General Office, 38 So. Dearborn St. Chicago. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Boston, 437 Old 
South Building; Buffalo, 675 Ellicott Square; 





Trans Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


and Automobiles. 


Reduced Freight Rates to and from all prin- 
cipal points west. 


General Office, 206038 ee by epee Street. 
New York Office, 29 Broad 
Roston Office. 1004 Old South’ Building. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








The Fireproof Storage Co. 


6700 EUCLID AVENUE. , 
Most complete facilities for Moving, Pack- 
ing and Storage of Mechanical and House- 
hold Goods. Special attention to carload 
consignments. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
‘*The N E A a 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
suildings 





7208-16 
Modern Fireproof 


Service Complete 


Carload Consignments Solicited. 





DENVER, COL. 


THE WEICKER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office 1017 Seventeenth Street. 


New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street. 


Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Riverside Storage & Cartage 


Company 
51 CASS STREET. 





DES MOINES, IA. 





Merchants Transfer & Storage 


Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


General Officee - - - = = = Union Station 





EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


518 SAN FRANCISCO 8ST. 


Forwarders and Distributors—Trucking of al) 
kinds—Distribution cars a specialty. 
Warehouse on Track 





ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, 
Storage, Carting and Parcel Delivery. 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Brown ‘Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street. 





neapolis, Minn., has become a mem- 
ber of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

Union Terminals “Thermometer,” is- 
sued by the Union Terminal Co., an- 
nounces that during March 4, 471,512 
tons of outbound merchandise and 6,- 
278,549 tons of inbound merchandise was 
handled through the Union ‘Terminals, 
making a total of 10,750,061 tons handled 
during March. 


“The Tailboard Load,’ the 


bright | 


breezy little monthly publication of the | 


New Jersey Warehousemen’s 


by TRANSFER 


& Van | 
Owners’ Association has been received | 


& STORAGE. The | 


copy we have is Vol. 1, No. 2, and con- | 
tains an explanation as to why the name | 


“The Tailboard Load” was adopted. 

.. Trans-Continental Freight ‘Co., an- 
nounces the retirement of Charles Vail 
as general agent at New York City and 
the appointment of Charles Milbauer as 
his successor. 

American Storage Co., of Arlington, 
N. J., has changed managers, G. Cleve- 
land Bates being now the head of the 
office. 

Morris Schupack and Dr. S. Stanley 
llorvitz have started the Elm Auction, 
Storage & Commission Co., at Hartfora, 
Conn. The new firm is located at the 
corner of Elm & Seymour streets. James 
A. Duffy has been appointed manager of 
the business. 

TRANSFER & STORAGE acknowl- 
edges with thanks receipt of a large cal- 
endar gotten out by the Montana Trans- 
fer Co., of Butte, Mont. 

One marked evidence of the growth 
of Springtield, Mo., is the number of new 
enterprises that continue to spring up. 
Some of these, now very popular, a few 
years ago, could not have existed. 
Truly, the world moves. 

The Estes Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
at 425 Phelps avenue, now stands fore- 
most in these advanced industries. Last 
season they added two stories to their 
fireproof concrete building, at the same 
time installing an Otis electric elevator 
and all modern appliances. The building 
is equipped with fire extinguishers and 
night watch service is maintained. They 
have the lowest insurance rate of any 
waerhouse in the southwest. 

The building contains 60,000 square 
feet of flcor space. It has railroad track- 
age to the door. Being fireproof and 
isolated from other properties makes it 
absolutely safe proof. 

The company’s offices and accounting 
rooms are on the first floor. Here also 
are stored machinery, plows, reapers, 














FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company. 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street, 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise. 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved. 


Handling Pool Cars a Specialty. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, 
Furniture, Pianos, ete. STORAGE WARKE- 


HOUSES with separate apartments fo. House- 
hold Goods, and Railroad Siding for Carload 
Shipments. 


HELENA, MONT. 


Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse. 











HANDLING “POOL” CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Trackage Facilities. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 








WESTHEIMER 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Room. 


. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








DONELSON TRUCKING & 
STORAGE CO., 


FACILITIES FOR PACKING, SHIPPIN®#«. 
MOVIN AND STORING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


Machinery, Safes, Etc.,. Moved—MOTOR VANS 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street. 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street. 


MANSFIELD, O. 


COTTER 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Company 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Kinsella Transfer Company 
617 Clinton Street 
WE MOVE EVERYTHING. 
ALL KINDS OF TEAMING 





THE UNION TRANSFER 
COMPANY. 


Freight-Teaming, Shipping and Receiv- 
ing Agents. Warehousing and 


Storage. 


OFFICE, 107 REED STREET. 


“We Deliver the Goods.’ 





Stables—746 North Water Street. 
Phone Main, 1223. 


D. J. SHEA 
TEAMING. 
MACHINERY, SAFE & BOILER MOVING, 


Erectors of Smoke Stacks 
Riggers Furnished, Eac. 


Office and 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Cameron 


Transfer & Storage Company 


708 Hennepin Avenue, | 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Merchan- 
dise and Household Goods. 


Fireproof Storage. 





MONTREAL, CANADA 





Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 
Office 32 Wellington Street. 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car 
load, steamship importantions and heavy 
merchandise. 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 
B.B.GARDNER, ™ ®&4cEH4rL 


STREET 
PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE. 








mowers and heavy merchandise of non- 
inflammable nature. 

The second floor is used for the stor- 
age of automobiles, pianos, lighter ma- 
chinery, case goods and general mer- 
chandise. On this floor. we noticed a 
special steam heated room for the stor- 
age of pianos, the temperature being at 
uniform heat. Perishable goods may be 
stored with perfect safety in heated 
rooms provided for this purpose. This 
arrangement makes it possible for pia- 
nos to be kept in better condition than 
is possible in most residences. 

There is also on the second floor a 
special dark moth-proof room for rugs 
and woolen goods. These goods receive 
regular treatment against moths, assur- 
ing perfect security. Also a heated room 
has been provided on this floor for the 
mounting of automobiles and special ma- 
chine work, all of which is handled 
quickly on the firm’s electric elevator. 

The third floor of the Estes Ware- 
house is devoted to household goods 
and furniture exclusively. This floor is 
specially adapted to storage of such 
goods, being remote from dust, clean, 
rat and mouse proof. 

We noticed on the third floor a room 
exclusively for packing furniture, pianos, 
etc. This is under the supervision of ex- 
pert packers. The company also is equip- 
ped to do light and heavy transfer work, 
and makes a specialty of local freight 
shipments to and from depot. 

To get an idea of the magnitude, the 
safety and convenience of this large and 
growing plant, one must look through 
it. The Estes company should have an 
opening in the spring and invite the 
public to inspect ther plant, for only 
thus could one obtain an accurate idea 


of the extent of this twentieth cen- 
tury storage plant. 
The Murphy Transfer Co., began 


business in St. Paul, Minn., in 1908 with 
one team. It is one of the new institu- 
tions in this city. Prompt service and 
careful attention to details are the pri- 
mary causes for the remarkable growth 
of this concern, in the short space of six 
years. 

E. L. Murphy, Sr., the president and 
treasurer of the company, was born and 
raised in this city. He has been active 
in public life for many years. For 
eight years a member of the city council 
from which he resigned in 1902 to be- 
come a member of the board of public 
works, where he served for 11 years, 
when he resigned to devote his entire 
time and attention to his rapidly grow- 
ing transfer business. 

The Murphy Transfer Co., is the best 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 
Transfer Agents of the 
Peunsylvania R. R. and Long Island R. R. 
Main Office, P. R. R. Pier, 1 N. R. 





West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Ejighty-Ninth St., 
Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 


Warehouse and S.lver Vaults. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Metropolitan Fire Proof 


Storage Warehouse Company 


39-41 West Sixty-Sixth St. 
STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING. 





Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, Auto- 
mobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OIL CITY, PA. 








Carnahan Transfer & Storage 


COMPANY 
STORAGE AND PACKING 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET. 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents. 
Track in Building. 





PHILADELPHIA 





CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 

Parcel Delivery. 
Auto Delivery. 
31 North Sixth St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Haugh & Keenan 


Storage & Transfer Company, 
Center and Euclid, East End. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MURDOCH STORAGE & 
TRANSFER COMPANY, 


Successor to 


W. A. Hoevler Storage Company, 
Office and Warehouses 


646 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 


4620 Henry Street 
Moving, Packing and Storing | GENERAL 
of Furniture and Pianos | HAULING 





EXPRESS AND 


rf O'N EL i.. STORAGE 


813 W. Diamond Street, Northside. 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Sto - 
ing, Handling, Transferring 
and Forwarding Goods. 





UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Ave.. 


GENERAL, COLD AND RONDED STORAGE 


TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING. 





PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 
Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway. 
attention to Carload Consignment. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Special 








Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to Pool Cars 


POCATELLO, IDAHO. 








Hannifan’s 


Transfer & Storage Co. 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTERS 
Agents for snippers of household goods, 
automobiles, machinery and otler com- 
modities. Pocatello is the leading dis- 
tribution center of the Northwest. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Rochester Carting Company, 
1644 ANDREWS STREET. 
Pianos and Household 

Furniture. 


Movers of 


equipped and 














largest concern of its 
kind in the city. It is also the best 
equipped overland transfer company in 
the Northwest. Their present equip- 
ment consists of five of the largest 5- 
ton Peerless motor trucks and 20 horse 
trucks, representing an investment oi 
about $60,000. They employ a force of 
60 trained men, specialists in the various 
classes of work this firm is called on to 
do, as much training and skill is neces- 
sary for men engaged in heavy hauling— 


} especially for safes, boilers, engines and 


machinery, as in any other line of trade. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and job- 
bers find it much cheaper to contract 
their freight hauling to the Murphy 
Transfer Co., than to own their own 
teams. The saving in time, labor and 
up-keep expense to these firms runs into 
large figures, and the service they get 
from the Murphy ‘l'ransfer Co., is super- 
ior to that they could possibly secure 
from their own teams. 


That’s “some” sugar, we will admit, 
‘but it’s a fact, just the same. You won’t 


have to take anybody’s word for it. Just 
go to the big warehouse of the F. A. 
Tennies Transfer & Storage Co., and tell 
them you want to see that big pile of 
1,500,000 pounds of sugar and any of the 
ofhce force will be glad to grant your 


request, and if. perchance “Happy” Frank 


Tonnies is there he will be “delighted” 
to show you the sugar and, incidentally, 
many other items, including just about 
everything one can think of, and espec- 
ially household goods of every descrip- 
tion, if you should decide to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect this 
modern, fireproof building when you 
have to be shown on the sugar deal. 
You will find your trip through well 
worth your while. Joplin, Mo., “Globe.” 





Incorporations. 





Charleston. S. C.—Charleston 
house Co. Capital, $50,000. 

Charleston, S. C.—Charleston izhter- 
age & Transfer ‘Co. Capital $10,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—City Transfer Co, 
Capital $10,000. 

Shelbyville, Ind—H. C. Sorden Trans- 
fer Co. Capital, $10,000. 

New York, N. Y.—College Storage 
Warehouse Co. ‘Capital $10,000. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — Fischer - Griffin 
Storage Cc. Capital, $10,000. 

St. Augustine, Fla—The Commodore's 
Point Terminal Co. Capital, $900,000. 

New Albany. Ind. — Hammersmith 
Transfer Co. ‘Capital, $25,000. 

New York, N. Y.—William Englert 
Contracting Co., Bronx, trucking busi- 
ness. ‘Capital, $5,000. 

Fall River. Mass.—W. L. 
teaming and trucking business. 


tal, $20,C00. 


Ware- 


Booth Co.. 
Capi- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


given to the 
load freight. 


Special attention 


distribution of car 


Depots: St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 


Louis, Il. 











The Loeb “Walking” Truck 





Notice 


That the weels can be made to fit any 
Stairs. 

That one man can “buck” a piano up 
the steepest flight of stairs. 

That the wheels can be easily pulled 
up out of the way for sliding 


down stairs. 
That it is the best truck on the mar- 
ket. 


Write for cireular and _ testimonials. 


ADAM LOEB & SONS, 


20 ALBINA AVE., PORTLAND, ORE. 





a 



















PATENT STEEL TOE CALKS 


Also BURKE’S IMPROVED 


P.F. BURKE 


DAMRELL & D StS. SO. BOSTON, MASS. 
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REWTOR'S 


Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure 


The Best Conditioner 





ZA —S) 

= ‘The Best min.. Ss 
Because it is largely an Indigestion and Rlood Remedy. 
INDIGESTION causes Heaves, Cough, Colic, Scouring or 
the opposite, Staggers, Vertigo, Intestinal or Stomach 
Worms,Abnormal onditions of the Stomach and oe 
NEWTON’S cures Colds, Cough, Distemper. Death ¢ 
Heaves. Best package, screw-topcan. Absolutely aches 
economicalto use. Theleader, not a follower. A Veter- 
inary Remedy backed by 28 years increasing sales. Price 
50c and $1.00 per can at dealers’ or direct. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CC., Toledo, O. 





Two men de- 
livered 17 
pianos in one 
day with this 
truck. 


W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO., 
303 Wulsin Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








If you do not use Eagle 
Dump Wagons, we both lose 
money. Address. 





THE EAGLE WAGON 
WORKS, 


Auburn, N. Y. 








Loading Pads 
Wagon Covers, Piano Covers 
Piano Dust Covers 
Keyboard Covers 
Parlor or Baby Grand Covers 
Canvas Goods, Twine, 
Rope, Etc. 





Wm. A. Iden Co. 
564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











TRANSFER & STORAGE 
FOUND 


A help for the Transferman. A metal 
polish that will keep the brass, copper 
and nickle on his truck and harness al- 
ways bright, removes all rust and dirt 
with littfe effort. Contains nothing that 
will harm the hands, leather, or paint. 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 

Costs less than any other polish on 
the market. Send 10 cents for large 
trial bottle now—$1.00 gallon. Rates on 
quantities. Send coin or stamps for trial 
to-day. 


Waggoner Polish Co., 
326 Kearsarge Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED 


Manager—Capable business man, Ca- 
nadian, age 31, possessing lots of en- 
ergy, initiative and thorough business 
training, seeks engagement as manager 
or other executive position. At present 
and for past 5 years manager of large 
storage and Forwarding business. First 
class office man and all-around execu- 
tive. Highest credentials. Address Box 
C-2, care of TRANSFER & STORAGE, 
Westinghouse building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Transfer and Storage business in thriv- 
ing city of 100,000 population. Owner 
must sell on account of poor health. 
Two storage houses, making complete 
plant the best in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Seventeen head of horses and 
six motor trucks. Good opportunity for 
right man. No competition. For fur- 
ther particulars address Box SP 8, care 
of TRANSFER & STORAGE, Westing- 
house building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUND 


what every trans- 
fer man wants. 


TheG GG 


(Trade Mark) 
Hame Fastner 


GUARANTEED 




















aa“‘The G. G. G,”’ is stamped 
on every Fastner 


$4.00 per Dozen, delivered 
For Sale by Dealers 


G G G Metal 


Stamping Co. 
Warren, - - Pa. 











The Economy Shoe 





Patent fi @// BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE My 
54-56 FRANKFORDA' 

ber filled shoe swith this Fiber Shoe. This 

cold. 


PREVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL "| 
KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 
Mle \ PAILA. Pa. By 
. \ ANY . Vie i 
Fiber Shoe ‘Way * q y 
SS WZ 
shoe stands alone as a sure-gripper on wood 
block or asphalt pavements. 
JOHN H. WEISTNER, Mfgr. 
3554-56 Frankford Avenue, 


Wiestners 
LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER-| [B 
costs less and gives longer service than any 
Order a pair through your horseshoer and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f/ hy O.A.WIESTNERN i 
PADS «wo COST LESS 
non-slip shoe. Do not compare rope or rub- 
let eo horse be the judge. They fit hot or 
THE SAMSON JACK 








This Jack is made of Air-re- 
fined Malleable Iron with 
Steel Bolts, and is used for 
raising heavy trucks 





and coaches, and 
comes in two sizes, 
DN ee le Oe cs weak eaee $4.00 
On ee a ta eich ie anal gli 5.00 





WRITE US. 


L. J. KELLY MFG. CO. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 





ADVERTISE 
YOUR 
WANTS 
IN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Two Cents Per Word Is Cheap. 


























TRANSFER & STORAGE 





STORAGE 
RATE GUIDE 


CONTAINING 
STORAGE RATES ON GENERAL MERCHAN- 
DISE, FREE AND IN BOND; COLD 
STORAGE; HOUSEHOLD GOODS; 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND MUCH VALUABLE 
INFORMATION ON 
WAREHOUSING. 





Compiled by the 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





© Se 0 CO © ec rackwne tbe dcx tameees $1.00 
1 Bound in Flexible Morocco .......... 1.50 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Price 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Westinghouse Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















By Checked Head 


Is Meant 


a pattern on the head of a horse nail 
formed by lines crossing ‘each other 
diagonally. Every “Capewell” nail has 
this Trade Mark. 


Insist upon its use by your horse- 
Shoer. Teach the boy, or hired man, or 
whoever takes the horses to be shod to 
ask for “Capewell” nails. 


The best nail in the Fix the Trade Mark in 


world at a fair price— your mind. Unequalled 
not the cheapest regard- for shoeing heavy truck 
less of quality. Don’t ac- horses for work on the 


city pavements. 
Made by 
The Capewell Horse Nail Co, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Leading Horse Nail Makers of the World.’ 


cept a substitute. 








“Essential to Anyone 
Keeping Horses” 


“ 
=. 





MIDDLESEX MEADOWS FARM 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


October 9, 1914. 
rank R. Blake Supply Co., 
1128 Salem St., Malden, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your letter of October 7, asking me if 
the Oat Crusher which you put into my new stable is working 
in a satisfactory manner. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to tell you that I 
consider it not only a good thing, but also almost essential to 
any one keeping horses. Animals or horses eating un- 
crushed oats are much more liable to get colic, and in addi- 
tion te this a great deal of the nutriment in the oats is 
wastec 

I have studied the matter with a good deal of care, and 
have decided that not only in the case of race horses in 
training, but also in the case of all work horses, an Oat 
Crusher is of the greatest benefit. The Oat Crusher which 
you have sent to me has certainly done its work thoroughly 
well, not only crushing the oats, but also cleaning them, 
which if done by hand would take a good deal of time. 

It will always be a.pleasure to me to recommend your 
oat crusher to anyone. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) A. HENRY HIGGINS. 
Mr. Higgins Uses a 


Bell Oat and Corn Crusher 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


W. L. McCULLOUGH CO. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


AGENCIES: 
Guy E. Tracy, 225 Fidelity Building ........... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bs Ba eG Bs a 5 8 ove coweccccceee Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. C. Kellogg, GS ht oc ndoweneccecnie St. Louis, Mo. 
Sam V. Thompson, 3213 aot’ 6th SE ko caine & Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank R. Blake Supply Co., 1128 Salem St. ...... Malden, Mass. 
H. B. Fridstein, Room 606, 37 So. Wabash Ave, ...Chicago, Il. 
G. A. McPhail, 258 Comcord Ave. ........ccccccs Detroit, Mich. 
a. oly es ee GE ES. cc cccweec cess sun Philadelphia, Pa. 
wee Ce Gee Gs io ccckvctcvecdcocds Berlin, Ont., Canada 
A. H. Savage, Pioneer Bldg. ..........ccccccces St. Paul, Minn. 
BSS pS Ree ea ee rene PF Seattle, Wash. 
James A. Johnson, 4341 Ashland Ave. .......... Norwood, Ohio 
Albert Danke, 617 Sanders St. ............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. E. Blackall, 10816 Tacoma Ave. ............... Cleveland, O. 


Foreign Export Agents: 
The Electric Sales Co., 511 Free Press Bldg.....Detroit, Mich. 
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TRANSFER & STORAGE 
F.F. HOPKINS MFG.CO.—§ AUTO TRUCK COVERS 
Successors to = HORSE & WAGON COVERS 
CASSEL & HOPKINS. = SAVONNE 
322 W. Lake Street CHICAGO 2: ~~—MADE FROM |watraproor} ANY SIZE-——— 














Manufacturers of 


OTHER ARTICLES IN OUR LINE 


Paulins—All Kinds Piano Hoists 
Piano Covers 


Warehouse and Van 
Hoisting Belts 
Dust Covers 


Supplies Surcingle Belts 
Van Loading Pads. 


CANVAS GOODS, COAL BAGS, ETC. = Piano Dollys, Etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN WAREHOUSE AND VAN SUPPLIES. 


APC 
VUULUUUUUOUUUAAUAUEA TEL EU OT ELAULON TAT HA 





ed 




















New Haven, Conn. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Beecher Draft Spring Co, 
= “MAN'S MECHANIGAL HUMANITY TO THE HORSE” 


4 Pree cqyy ANNE tg 7 
lla TEE hows 
a | « vt VA yA ' 


25 Thanh 


rae Y THE BEEGHER SAFETY DEVICE, 


CONVENIENT, DURABLE, 
PRACTICAL. Manufacturers of Open Link, Rope Traces, and Lap Loop 
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Established in 1866. 
Transfer and Delivery Wagons 


SECOND EDITION 











ON elegatee 


Ww arehousemen 


Warehouse Laws 
and Decisions 





By Barry Mohun 


A Compilation of the Laws of the Several 
States and Territorial Possessions Pertaining to 
Warehousemen and the Warehousing Business, 
Containing an Annotated Copy of the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act with Analytical Index. 


Published under the auspices of The American Warehousemen’s Ass'n. 


Sent to any address on receipt of $7.50 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Soon show the kind of material that has been 
put into them. Our wagons are carefully con- 
structed with the very best material and 
workmanship. All lumber used in construct- 
ing our wagons is air seasoned. We guar- 
antee the durability of our wagons and they 
will stand the wear and tear to which this 
class of vehicles is subjected. Write to-day 
for our catalogue. Do it now. 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO, 


° QUINCY, ILL. 


























TRANSFER & STORAGE 
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Walsole 





Riding Steel Back Steel Back City Driving Medium Boulevard 


Walrpaote 


Horseshoe Pads 











Steel Back Leather Back Canvas Back 


The spring steel plate is what makes Walpole Horse Shoe Pads superior to all others. It 
not only supports the frog as Nature intended thus preventing both inflammation and contrac- 
tion—by giving the frog a natural support—but also increases the wearing quality 100%. 


Can be so regulated as to absolutely relieve all soreness or tenderness. 


[Insist upon the Walpole of your dealer. In the unlikely event of his not having the Walpole 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Walpole Tire and Rubber Company, Walpole, Mass. 




















Y E S S I R f The Team Owners’ Associations in 
5 . Most Cities of the United States 
are following the lead of New York City, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago Associations. ‘They are earnestly and 


actively at work using their influence with City Officials and citizen organizations to secure the use of a proper paving 
material on all trucking and city traffic streets and County Highways. 


They Urge City Officials to Lay 


Improved Granite Block Pavements 
Because— 


Improved Granite Block Pavements are never slippery 
afford a proper foct-hold for the horse, provide easy 
traction for rapid and safe handling of heavy or light 
loads. At the same time they meet every requirement 
of the citizen fcr a smooth, easily-cleaned, perfectly 
sanitary, never rutted, permanent pavement, which will 
remain in perfect condition for a long period of years, 
with little or no cost for repairs and upkeep, no matter 
how heavy and continuous the traffic may be. 








Urge the Use of Improved Even-Surface 
Granite Pavements in Your City— 





Illustration of Improved Granite Block Paving, Laid 1911, in lt Means Money Saved and 
front of John Wanamaker’s Store, New York City, at junction of 
Lafayette street, Astor Place, and Fourth avenue, all granite paved Horses Saved for You 
streets. 


Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association of the U. $. (incorporated) 


54 Devonshire Street | Boston, Mass. 
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We are 
' The Original and Only 
Manufacturers of the | 
famous 


STAG BRAND WATERPROOF 
HORSE 


- = AND - - 


WAGON 
COVERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SADDLERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Pittsburgh Waterproof Co. 


435 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Cc. D. & P. 38 Court 
P. & A. % Main. 





PHONES: } 


























Excello Horse Feed a Pure BalancedF ull Ration 


What is a Balanced Ration?—Take U. S. G. Farm Bulletin 
22, P. 12. It gives you a Standard Feed for a horse—Then 
“Look at the Tag on the Bag” of your Feed, and see if the 
Ration is balanced and what you think is fit to feed your 
horses. Excello Horse Feed is a perfectly balanced full 
ration, made from pure, clean digestible ingredients—good 
for any horse at any kind of work. It is the best and 
cheapest. Ask the man who feeds it. 





“JAEGER-BROWN TEAMING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
February 20, 1915. 
Excello Feed Milling Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Gentlemen :—We have been feeding Excello Horse Feed for 
the last six months, and find that it is keeping our horses in fine 
condition so far. We also find that it is a big saving over Oats. | 
We can cheerfully recommend Excello Horse Feed to any Team 
Owner who wishes to use a fine feed. 

Yours Very Truly, 
JAEGER-BROWN TEAMING CO., 
J. S. Brown, President.” | 


Excello Feed Milling Co. 


Write for booklet and prices. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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TRANSFER & STORAGE 





The Modern, Safe, Economic 



























Way To Deliver Furniture 
Victrolas 











Pianos, 








Se Re ee 
LO 


The introduction of Loupileo Furni- 
ture and Hood Pads revolutionized 
antiquated and slip-shod methods of 
delivering Furniture, Pianos, Vic- 
trolas. Progressive warehousemen 
all over this country have adopted 
Loupileo Pads and are constantly re- 
; ; ordering them. 


ee 


Louniiies Padded Covers 


Save Time—Trouble—Repair Bills 
Insure Perfect Protection Against Scratches and Breakage. 


Padded Covers for Head Boards..................... $1.75 each 7 
Padded Covers for Foot Boards...................... 1.00 “ Per Set $2.75 


Made of heavy Drill and Cotton Batting one side only to fit standard 4 ft. 6 in. beds. 
Made s —_ 
$1.75 each ] ade same as Bed Hood Pads Size for Standard 





Victrola Padded Covers........... a 
Piano Padded Covers............. a” | Bas aa 
All hood pads made in one color only, khaki. 
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Loupilco Furniture Pads 
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Size 68x80 Heavy Drill. Tee dozen 
poise Pee os) ee ee ee 11.00 | | | =i YY 
Q ‘6 ‘6 ‘“ a ; k WHA BRIS" | 
sO ye lle ee ee ee 7.50 “—— ; peatieh FURNITURE hs 


| | COMPANY: , 


TERMS: 2 per cent. 10 days, Net 30 days, F. O. B., Louisville. 
We are the largest manufacturers of Pillows, Mattresses and Comforts south of the Ohio River. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Name Printed on Free in lots of one dozen 
or more if desired. 




















SPRING 


100 Per Cent 
Horse Power 


No 
Slipping 


Order a_ Trial 
Pair Through | 
-Your Horse-Shoer | 
and 
Convinced 


Be 





Pointed Remarks 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 


STEP 


Special 


Steel 
Base 


One 
Upright 


Steel Bar 


Resilient 
Rubber 


RUBBER 
HORSE 


SHOE 


100 Per Cent 


Efficiency 


Modern 
ing to Meet 
Modern 


Conditions 


REAL Rub- 
Shoe 


| put on the market. 


The only 


| ber Horse evel 


ree er eget ee ene wen nemeree eee 


Write tor turther 


F 3 JE information. 
Rubber Countersinking 
Always and 


Grip the Punching 
Ground. Correct. 


TTTTTLTT PEPPERELL 





NO SPIKES 


NO CALKS 


Perfect Security of Foothold under All Conditions. 


NO SHARPENING 


Shoe- 


Ny 


Se 





REVERE RUBBER CO. 


New York, Pittsburgh, 


Branches — Boston, 


poy ats _ 


Chicago, 


MANU 7 ACTU RERS 


New Orleans 


Spokane, San Francisco, 


Chelsea, Mass., U. S. A. 


Seattle 





